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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Chartered 1853 
FULTON, MISSOURI 
\ liberal arts college for men. Distinguished faculty 
Freshman class limited to 140. High standards of learn 
ing. Honor system. Physical education program includes 
every man. Spirited campus life. 
Write for catalog 
Franc Lewts McCtuer, President. 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A Standard Fully Accredited College of Arts and Sciences 
(On approved list of Association of American Universities ) 


Offers the unique advantage of the tutorial system of 
individual instruction; provides the finest type of liberal 
education; appeals particularly to exceptional students. 


Limited enrollment—no mass production. 
\ddress Registrar, SOUTHWESTERN 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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least t 
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Secretarial Training 
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\ll-year outdoor sports, Tennis, Boating, Rid- 


Unique plan of Intensive Courses attracts nation-wide interest. 
Total expense for nine months $460. Registrations now being re- 
ceived for session 1939-40 


G. T. Grivespre, President. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY LEADERS 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
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\ college preparing workers—men and women—for 
every department of the Church’s work. Two-year course. 
)ffers degrees of bachelor and master of religious education 


Write for Catalog 


<DWARD B. PAISLEY, President 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Founded 1812 


For young women. Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. In the Alleghanies near White Sulphur Springs. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and Social 
\ctivities. Modern fireproof dormitory. 

For catalogue address 


French W. Thompson, President Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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Singing Our Faith 


In the Gospel by John, chapter one, verse forty-three, we read: 

“The day following Jesus would go forth into Galilee, and findeth Philip, and saith unto him, 
Follow me.” 

Today Jesus says unto us, “Follow Me.” Nowhere outside of Scripture do we find a more 
beautiful call than the one expressed in the lyrics of the hymn, 


Jesus calls us: o’er the tumult 

Of our life’s wild, restless sea, 

Day by: day His sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, “Christian, follow Me.” 


How does He call? Day by day His sweet voice may be heard above the noise of life’s wild 
and restless sea, and He is saying, as of old, “Christian, follow Me!” And in that following we 
find peace and calm. 


Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world’s golden store; 
From each idol that would keep us, 
Saying, “Christian, love Me more.” 


From what does He call? From the tarnished tinsel of a world that would offer only binding 
idols and shallow vanity. His voice calls to us saying “Christian, love Me more.”” As we love Christ 
more, the superficial things of the world lose their importance and first things are put first. 


In our joys and in our sorrows, 

Days of toil and hours of ease, 

Still He calls, in cares and pleasures, 
“Christian, love Me more than these.” 


When does He call? He is ever calling. In cares, in days of toil, in sorrows, He calls that we 
may feel His presence in an hour of need. Not only in need but in our joys, our pleasures, our 
hours of ease, He calls still, in order that these may not dull our sense of needing Him and our need 
to heed His call, “Christian, love Me more than these.” We need to hear His call in happy lives 
as well as in lives of trials and tribulations. 


Jesus calls us: by Thy mercies, 
Saviour, may we hear Thy call; 
Give our hearts to Thy obedience, 
Serve and love Thee best of all.” 


Why does He call? He calls because He, too, needs and wants us, and because He knows that the 
richest life has to offer us is to be found only as we follow Him. Obedience to His call assures us 
of His mercies. The surrendering of our hearts opens our ears to His call, and only then can we 
dedicate our service and love to Him. 


Saviour, may we hear Thy call... 
Serve and love Thee best of all. 
Amen 


Prepared by Mrs. Ben Knox. 
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CurIsTIAN MISSIONS TODAY CONFRONTS A NEW FRON- 
tier. A few years ago the missionary enterprise was 
regarded as primarily a movement to win the people 
of non-Christian lands away from their traditional 
faiths. The great enemies of Christianity were seen 
in such religions as Buddhism, Confucianism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and the like. The primary function 
of Missions was regarded as the displacing of these 
systems of religious thought with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


Non-Christian Religions Still Potent 

It would be a grievous mistake to suppose that 
the power of the non-Christian religions has been 
broken. They are still potent in the world today, 
numbering their adherents by the millions. But 
there is a new paganism abroad in the world, repre- 
senting a far more formidable challenge to Chris- 
tianity than was ever to be found in any of these 
ancient religions. It is to be seen in the rise of a 
fanatical nationalism that is sweeping the world with 
amazing rapidity. It is in essence the exaltation of 
the state to the supreme place in the life of men. It 
accords to the state an absolute authority over every 
phase and function of man’s life, whether it be indi- 
vidual, social, economic, political, or religious. And, 
because it is thus all-inclusive, it has been commonly 
called “totalitarianism.” It finds its conspicuous 
illustrations today in such countries as Germany, 
Russia, and Japan. The Honorable Anthony Eden, 
former British Foreign Secretary, defined it with 
fine discernment in his notable address in New York 
City on December 9, 1938, when he characterized 
it as “a new form of idolatry, the worship of the 
state, to which all men must bow down, and to 
which they must sacrifice their freedom of faith, of 
speech, of worship.” 


The New Idolatry 


The word “idolatry” in this connection is no 
figure of speech. It is characteristic of state worship 
that it reaches back into the primitive tradition of 
the nation and brings forward again its tribal gods 
as the rallying point of nationalistic fanaticism. S. K. 
Pacover, writing in the Reader’s Digest of February, 
1939, shows how this very thing has been in Ger- 
many. “In their passionate revolt against Christian- 
ity,” he says, “the Nazis have been driven to seek 





“Rev, C. Darby Fulton, D.D., is Executive Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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new gods in what they imagine to be their tribal 
past.” Identically the same thing has happened in 
Japan, where the gods and goddesses ot Japanese 
mythology have been brought forth once more 
from the dust of the distant ages and set before the 
people in an amazing revival of Japan’s primitive 
religion of Shintoism. This is being done to provide 
a rallying point for patriotism, and as a means of 
fostering the peculiar racial and _ nationalistic 
ideology that will enhance the ends of state. And 
to these ancient idols new ones are added, as some 
contemporary personality is discovered that seems 
to embody or to symbolize in himself the ideals of 
the state. Thus the Emperor of Japan is worshipped 
as God, and in Germany the creed of the Nazis 
tends more and more toward the deification of 
Hitler. Referring again to the article by S. K. 
Padover, we quote as follows: “Official portraits 
show the awe-inspiring figure of the Furhrer in 
dreamy postures, his head bathed in a mystic light. 
One caption is the Schwarze Korps reads: ‘To thee, 
O my leader, belongs everything we possess, our 
goods and our lives, our hearts and our souls.’ ” 


A Basic Conflict 

It is superfluous to point out that this new pagan- 
ism is contrary to every principle and claim of the 
Christian religion. Fundamentally, it is the substi- 
tution of a different faith for the faith “which was 
once delivered unto the saints.” It is a faith with a 
different god. It sets Cesar on the throne in the 
place of the Lord God Almighty. It is a faith with 
a different moral philosophy. The morality of 
Christianity proceeds from the will of God; but the 
morality of the God-state is based upon national 
expediency. The law of God says, “Thou shalt not 
steal”; the law of national expediency encourages 
one nation to invade another and seize by aggres- 
sion what is vital for its own national expansion. The 
law of God says, “Thou shalt not kill”; the law of 
national expediency holds it proper to overpower 
men by the brutality of war. The law of God says, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness”; national ex- 
pediency lives upon false propoganda. The law of 
God upholds the man who swears to his own hurt 
and does not change; the law of national expediency 
regards any treaty as a scrap of paper that stands in 
the way of nationalistic ambition. 

The basic conflict between the totalitarian state 
and the Christian church was well summarized by 










































































































the Bishop of Winchester in a notable address be- 
fore the meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Madras, India, in December, 1938, as 
follows: 


‘ 


‘1, The state is a law unto itself and knows no 
authority above itself—the church owes al- 
legiance to God. 

2. All rights, individual and special, are derived 
from the state—in the church the individual 
has inherent rights. 

3. In the state the subject is a means to an end— 
in the church every man is of value in the 
sight of God and is free. 

4. The basis of the state is racial or national— 
the church is catholic and universal. 

5. The state believes in settling dispute by 
force—the church believes in the rule of 
righteousness and justice.” 


Nor is the conflict between Christianity and the 
God-state purely in the realm of principle or of 
theory. The fight is actually on today—on in earn- 
est wherever this new paganism has come to the 
front. Religion has been outlawed in Russia; Nazi 
persecution of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants has 
become a world-wide scandal; in Korea the Japa- 
nese government has closed out our Christian 
schools for their refusal to participate in emperor- 
worship, and is rapidly shutting the door to free- 
dom of conscience and religious liberty. If Japan 
should emerge the victor in her present struggle 
with China and extend over that country the same 
sort of hegemony that she now exercises in other 
parts of Asia, there are those who apprehend days 
of great difficulty for the Christian movement. 


Totalitarianism Attacks the Americas 

Until recently we who live in America have been 
inclined to view these developments as something 
remote from our own life. We have watched them 
with a sort of amazed detachment, outraged no 
doubt by their ruthlessness and brutality, but feel- 
ing secure nevertheless because of our distance from 
the scene of these troubles and assured by the 
strength of democracy in our own country. More 
recently, however, the matter has come strikingly 
to our attention through the significant conference 
held a few months ago at Lima, Peru. Here for the 
first time the republics of the Western World reg- 
istered their collective awareness that this new 
paganism threatens now to invade this hemisphere, 
and took steps to protect our western democracies 
from the encroachments of totalitarianism. True, 
the considerations in which the Lima Conference 
was interested might have been primarily economic 
and political, but these cannot be divorced from the 
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essentially religious meaning of the new absolutism 
that seeks to rob men of every essential liberty, both 
political and religious. The matter was put suc- 
cinctly by the Honorable Frank R. MecNinch, of 
the Federal Communications Commission, in his 
address on Religious Freedom, broadcast from 
Washington on Sunday, December 11, 1938, when 
he said, ‘““No, my friends, that vindictive, arrogant 
spirit will not be satisfied with less than the destruc- 
tion of all religion, and the enthronement of would- 
be Czsars as the source of all power and the object 
of all worship.” 


More Than Armaments Needed 

This is not the place to discuss the naval and 
military policies of the United States or of any other 
nation, but one thing is sure—we cannot effectively 
protect ourselves and our civilization against the in- 
roads of this new idolatry solely by armaments, 
however powerful they may be. The problem is 
not as simple as that. We are not dealing here 
merely with the menace of an armed invasion. The 
threat is far more subtle. It is spiritual and in- 
tangible. We may protect ourselves against military 
invasion by strengthening our defenses but this will 
not save us from the ideological penetration of a 
philosophy that is out to destroy every political and 
religious tradition for which our civilization stands. 
On February 14 of this year, in a speech at Ham- 
burg, Hitler made the declaration that his Nazi party 
had developed “a spiritual philosophy and organ- 
ization for destroying from now and for all future 
time the enemies of the Reich.” 

You cannot hit an idea with a shell. The biggest 
air force in the world cannot stay the flight of the 
unseen messengers of godlessness and infamy that 
would spread their poisonous influence among our 
people. It was not necessary for Hitler to fire one 
shot in order to effect anschluss with Austria, nor 
did he waste one round of ammunition in annexing 
the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia. True, the threat 
of military power was always there, but he had a 
more subtle and effective method. It was the plant- 
ing within the thought life of these countries of 
the seeds of the new paganism. He sowed his tares 
in the field while the landowner slept. He intro- 
duced his false philosophy and simply waited for it 
to have its own devastating and corrosive effect. 
Already, both in South America and in our own 
continent, we have seen the introduction of the 
same sinister influences. 


What Is the Most Effective Power Today ?* 
The only effective power in the world today 
with which to meet the challenge of this new 


*See article in March, 1939, Survey, “Remember Martin 
Niemoller.” 
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threat to civilization and faith is the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Cxsar is mighty, but God is Almighty. It is 
no accident that in every country where totalitarian- 
ism has gained control the church has been the first 
to suffer. The issue between the two is inescapable. 
The church is the champion of every liberty that 
the God-state is out to destroy. Moreover there is 
one thing that Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, all 
three, hold in common, their faith in one sovereign 
God, the final and absolute authority in the life of 
men, and this is the supreme contradiction to the 
very essence of totalitarianism. Quoting again from 
the article of Mr. McNinch, “It is a singular fact 
that the Jew, who preserved and handed down to 
us the conception of monotheism, or of one God, 
whom all of us—Protestant, Catholic, and Jew 
alike—reverence and worship, is today in Germany 
and Italy the particular object of cruel and unjust 
persecution.” The only change that one might be 
disposed to make in that statement is that the fact is 
not singular at all. It is both natural and inevitable. 


Our Christian Strategy 

This is supremely a time for the reénforcement 
of our Christian testimony around the world. The 
strategy of the Christian church calls today for the 
strengthening of that far-flung line of men and 


women in distant lands who are fighting the battles 
of liberty and of faith. We must establish Christ on 


the throne that Cxsar would usurp; we must pre- 
émpt the human heart for God and for righteous- 


ness, and build there a prior loyalty that not all the 
legions of Satan can shake. 

Our Foreign Mission work is our open answer to 
the arrogant challenge that godlessness and worldly 
ambition have flaunted in the face of our Lord’s 
church. It is our announcement of our determined 
purpose to pitch the battle against all that threatens 
the supremacy of Christ and His Kingdom of right- 
cousness. It is our declaration of supreme faith in 
His cause, and our confidence that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. It is our line of offense 
against evil, and our bulwark of defense against 
the sinister influences around the world that would | 
despoil the spiritual life of men. It is at once the 
most virile and most productive arm of the church’s 
work. It expresses our deliberate purpose to make 
Jesus Christ King in all things and in all places. 

Once more the old cry has been raised, “We have 
no king but Cesar.” To this our answer shall be 
to raise once again around the world, higher than 
before, the banner of Him who is Lord of lords and 
King of kings. 





The Assembly's Home Mission Council 


By R. D. BEDINGER* 


IN RECENT ISSUES OF THE Christian Observer AND THE 
Presbyterian of the South, there appeared accounts 
of the first meeting of the Home Mission Council, 
brought into being by the adoption of the Report 
of the Ad Interim Committee on Home Missions by 
the General Assembly, which met in Meridian, 
Mississippi, in May, 1938. Space was given to some 
account of the preparation and adoption of a Man- 
uel for the guidance of the Council. The origin and 
functions of the Council were presented. 

The creation of the Assembly’s Home Missions 
Council marks a new era in the Home Mission work 
of our Church. Hereafter, under the plans of the 
Assembly, the work of the presbyteries, synods, and 
Assembly will be considered as a whole and the 
work and responsibility of éach agency will be 
carefully defined. Heretofore, the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee has dealt with individual pres- 
byteries and synods, now it will deal with the As- 


_ *Rev. R. D. Bedinger, D.D., is Superintendent of Home Missions 
in Asheville Presbytery, North Carolina, and is President of the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Council. 
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sembly’s Home Missions Council, which represents 
all the synods and presbyteries. 

The Council believes that it can render its highest 
service to the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions and to the Church at large by studying the 
situations and conditions in each home-mission 
church, and presenting to the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions its composite thought and advice. 
The Executive Committee of Home Missions, which 
has had long years of experience in dealing with the 
problems of home-mission work, is in better position 
and is better qualified to act for the Assembly as a 
whole. Of course, it is understood that the final 
authority in all matters rests with the General As- 
sembly, of which the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions, as well as the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Council, are but servants. The work of the 
Home Mission Council is that of codperation, and 
not that of dictation. 

However, there is plenty of room and need for 
independent research on the part of the Council, a 
type of work which is exceedingly difficult for the 
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Assembly’s Home Mission Committee to do. It is 
no little task that has been assigned to the Council, 
as will be seen from the following quotation from 
the Manual: 


“There shall be a Synod’s Home Mission Committee in 
each synod on which each of its presbyteries will have rep- 
resentation. It shall be the duty of Synod’s Committee, 
through its representative on the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Council, to present to the joint annual meeting a detailed 
statement of the home-mission work of the presbyteries of 
the synod, and work of the synod, if there be any, its 
present cost, the resources of the presbytery and synod for 
its accomplishment, and the amount of assistance, if any, that 
may be required.” 


-A thoughtful consideration of this action will re- 


veal the fact that the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Council will merely reflect and represent the 
thoughts and desires of the presbyteries and synods 
themselves. The above action should stimulate much 
activity on the part of the presbyteries. 

Another matter which will call for diligent and 
careful work on the part of the Home Mission 
Council is the action taken in connection with 
“Education and Promotion”: 


“The Assembly’s Home Mission Council shall promote 
the whole home-mission cause, giving the work of each 
synod its proper emphasis, in all educational programs. It 
shall make use of the Home Mission Department of the 
PRESBYTERIAN Survey, the Church paper , « nferences, pres- 
byterials, synodicals, and training schools, and endeavor to 
present home missions as a denominational undertaking for 
which every church in the Assembly has a definite re- 
sponsibility.” 

Miss Janey McGaughey, at the invitation of the 
Council, appeared before it and stated that the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has experienced difficulty in 
securing reports of the work of home missions from 
presbyteries and synods. Many plans have been 
tried, but still they do not receive the type of in- 
formation that is desired. The Council gave careful 
consideration to her suggestions, and made this 
recommendation: 


“We recommend that the Educational Department of the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, with the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, in codperation with representatives 
from each synod on the Council be charged with the 
preparation of material for the synods’ and presbyteries’ 
home-mission programs in local auxiliaries.” 


This in itself will be no small undertaking for the 
Council, and, if we are diligent and faithful, we be- 
lieve that there is every prospect for fuller reports 
for the programs of the local auxiliaries. 

Still another matter that engaged the thought of 
the Council was the confusion which exists today 
in regard to the statistical reports. For instance, the 
representative of one of the synods stated that in the 
distribution of benevolences the orphanage was con- 
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sidered a part of the home-mission budget. A mem- 
ber of another synod stated that Religious Educa- 
tion and Educational Institutions were now tied in 
with the percentage for Synod’s Home Missions, 
Another member stated that in his synod the work 
for students in state institutions was included in the 
home-mission budget. The Council took the fol- 
lowing action in connection with this matter: 


“The necessity of separating the purely home-mission 
items from other items appearing in statistical reports was 
referred to the Stewardship and Finance Committee for 
study and recommendation to the Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


From the discussions of the Council, it was quite 
evident that there is no little confusion throughout 
the presbyteries and synods in regard to the mak- 
ing of appropriations. We cannot escape the fact 
that grave misunderstandings have come about 
through the lack of a uniform basis for the appro- 
priation of home-mission funds sent through our 
Assembly’s Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions. Therefore, the Council took the following 
action covering such appropriations: 


“The whole theory of Assembly’s Home Mission work is 
based on the assumption that the churches will support the 
Assembly’s work according to the approved percentages of 
the benevolent askings. The Assembly’s Executive Commit- 
tee, with the advice of the Assembly’s Home Mission Coun- 
cil, will in turn make appropriations to the presbyteries or 
synods on a uniform basis in accordance with the needs. 

“Tt is quite evident that where there is not proportionate 
support of the Assembly’s work from a given presbytery, 
that presbytery cannot rightly expect proportionate appro- 
priations toward its needs from the Assembly’s Committee.” 

In order that there may be uniformity in budget- 
ing and appropriating the Assembly’s home-missions 
funds, the presbyteries are urged to comply with the 
request of the General Assembly expressed in the 
following resolutions: 


(1) “That the presbytery is loyal to the Assembly’s 
Benevolent Budget when each of the Assembly’s Causes is 
given its full and proportionate share of the amount as- 
signed to the Assembly’s benevolences.” 

(2) “That compliance with the Assembly’s plan for the 
conduct of the home-mission work of the Church requires 
that of the percentage of benevolences devoted by the pres- 
bytery to the Assembly’s Causes, the Assembly’s Home 
Missions be given its full proportionate percentage accord- 
ing to the Assembly’s established ratio, even though the 
presbytery may require an appropriation from the Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission funds.” 


The basic value and necessity of stimulation look- 
ing toward increasing the number of self-supporting 
churches or fields was likewise considered by the 
Council, which took the following action: 

“The Presbyterian Church in the United States recognizes 
its responsibility to maintain a minimum living income fot 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Introducing 


Tue Executive COMMITTEE OF FoREIGN MissIoNs 
takes great pleasure in introducing to the Church 
its new Treasurer, Mr. Curry B. Hearn, who took 
office on March 1, 1939, to succeed the late Mr. 
Edwin F. Willis. 

Mr. Hearn is exceptionally well qualified by train- 
ing and experience for his responsibilities as custo- 
dian of the funds of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions. For twenty-one years he has been 
connected with the Nashville Trust Company, in 
which firm he held the position of Assistant Vice- 
President at the time when he accepted his new post 
as Foreign Mission Treasurer. He possesses an inti- 
mate knowledge of accounting, banking, exchange, 
and investments, and is ready to give a careful and 
efficient oversight to the financial affairs of the 
Foreign Mission Committee, involving the handling 
of expenditures of approximately $750,000 a year. 

Mr. Hearn was born in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
November 21, 1897, and has lived in that city for his 
entire life. He received his early education at Hume 
Fogg High School, from which institution he was 
graduated in June, 1916. He secured a position im- 
mediately with the Fourth and First National Bank 
of Nashville, and remained with this firm until 
February 4, 1918, when he went to the Nashville 
Trust Company, with which concern he has been 
associated ever since, up to the time of his acceptance 
of his duties as Foreign Mission Treasurer. 

Mr. Hearn has always been active in church work. 
He is now an elder in the Moore Memorial Presby- 
terian Church of Nashville, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and treasurer of benevolences. He 
has also been prominent in Masonic circles for sev- 
eral years, having held practically every office in the 
order. He is now treasurer and chairman of the 
Bereavement Committee in Corinthian Lodge No. 
414. He has been Past Master since 1927. 

On November 10, 1924, Mr. Hearn was married to 
Miss Margaret Hill of Nashville, and they have made 
their home in that city for the last fifteen years. 
There are three children, Margaret Sivley, Ann, 
and Curry, Jr. 


Mr. Hearn 





Mr. Curry B. Hearn 


The foreign-mission work of the Presbyterian 
Church extends into six countries: Africa, Brazil, 
China, Japan, Korea and Mexico. There are ap- 
proximately four hundred missionaries, more than 
four thousand native workers, upwards of two thou- 
sand churches and chapels, one thousand schools, 
and twenty-three hospitals, within the scope of the 
program of the Foreign Mission Committee. Mr. 
Hearn will be the financial agent of the Committee 
in all these activities. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions be- 
speaks for Mr. Hearn the hearty coéperation and 
good will of all the members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1937—April 1, 1938 
Receipts—April 1, 1938—April 1, 1939 


Increase for twelve months...... 


MAY 1939 


$723,397.72 
Poses 35 741,298.55 


eee eee $ 17,900.83 
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Weekday Religious Education 


in Our Southland 


By AGNES P. JUNKIN* 


SANTAYANA, IN The Last Puritan, 4AS CALEB WETHER- 
bee speak one of the truest truisms of our nation and 
our Church, “Our mediocrity with our resources is 
a disgrace .. .” In a country founded by Christian 
people on Christian principles, we find 20,000,000 of 
our 40,000,000 boys and girls receiving no formal 
religious instruction of any kind. Of the 20,000,000 
Ww ho do attend Sunday schools, only a part attend 
regularly and they do not, as a rule, spend more 
than half an hour each week in actual Bible study. 
With the inspiration of the ages in our hands, we 
allow our youngsters to drift into our jails before 
we take the trouble to discover that their heroes are 
the adventurers of our secular literature, and that 
the heroism of Christ and His followers has not even 
been made a conscious part of their thinking. We 
permit our children to grow “dull,” our poor to 
become “ox-like, limp, and leaden-eyed,” * and our 
young people to seek thrills from every conceivable 
source simply because we are too inert to demon- 
strate the dynamic of a Christ-filled personality and 
the thrill of life in His Kingdom. 

We talk, glibly, of the value of every human 
personality; praise, verbally, all character- -building 
agencies and crusades for righteousness; enjoy the 
inspiration of calls to action sounded by Christian 
leaders; and sit back, mentally grieved, but per- 
sonally unconcerned, about the conditions of our 
world. We secretly long for some large work 
while children and young ‘people i in our own block 
are finding life baffling and hard, and growing pains 
difficult to bear. Dean Inge gave just criticism when 
he said, “We are losing our Christianity mainly be- 
cause Christianity is a creed for heroes, and we are 
a harmless, good-natured little people who want 
everyone to have a good time.” 

The transforming, saving power of Christ is just 
as powerful today as it ever has been, and his com- 
mission to “go “teach” just as compelling. The 
Macedonian bands are in our own public schools 
where our children are forming their habits, find- 
ing their ideals, and developing a workable philoso- 
phy of life. In a third grade “newspaper” there 
appeared, recently, the following item, “Miss 
came to teach us Bible, Thursday. We clapped.” 

*Miss Junkin is Director of Weekday Religious Education, Taze- 


well, Virginia. 
1Cf. Vachel Lindsay’s poem “The Leaden Eyed.” 
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They clapped because something was being offered 
for which they unconsciously longed, something 
which the public school is, in most instances, will- 
ing but unable to give. You find such clapping i in 
every place where the church has knocked on the 
doors of the public school and has found entrance. 
Five state legislatures in our Southland have recog- 
nized the need for religion in their total educational 
programs and have invived the churches to con- 
tribute to them. They have done this by permit- 
ting the churches of individual communities to of- 
fer. on school time, in school buildings, religious 
instruction to any child whose parent is willing for 
him to receive it. Movements are on foot in at 
least two other of our Southern States to have such 
measures passed. A number of states have, for 
years, allowed churches to offer accredited Bible 
courses in their high schools. In one state the school 
board has agreed to put into the hands of every 
public-school teacher a Bible-reading guide, with ap- 
propriate comments, compiled by church leaders in 
the state. The accompanying map shows, at a 
glance, the total picture. 
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Law prohibits Bible-reading in public schools. ... Ea: 


State legislature and board of education approve 
Bible teaching in public schools under the direc- 
tion of interdenominational groups on a non- 
compulsory basis 


Movements for the securing of legislative approval 
of Bible teaching in public schools gaining ground 
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Accredited courses of Bible in public high schools 
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Plans made for Bible-reading guide to be placed in 
hands of public-school teachers...............+. 


A City-Wide Organization 


The weekday religious education movement is 
not, however, initiated by the state. Only as in- 
dividual communities of Christian people feel the 
need, rise to action, and assume the responsibility, 
can the needs be met. In Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
one man’s vision materialized when, in 1922, Bible 
classes backed by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
were started on a small scale in the public schools 
of that city. Today, there are in Chattanooga 31 
grade and junior high schools with 98% of their 
g220 pupils enrolled in Bible classes. Two high 
schools in the city also offer elective courses. A 
consecrated corps of ten trained teachers carry on 
the work, supported by churches of every denomi- 
nation within the city limits. Recently, the work 
has been extended, under separate committees, to 
reach 2000 white and colored children in rural sec- 
tions surrounding Chattanooga. The impact of 
such a universal study of God’s Word cannot be 
fully realized. Knoxville and other Tennessee cities 
are carrying on under similar plans. There is, in 
Tennessee, no state agency for the promotion or 
supervision of this work. Each city functions as a 
separate unit with its own “Bible-Study Committee.” 


A State-Wide Movement 


Virginia is the only state in the south in which a 
state council of religious education has taken steps 
to promote the work of weekday religious education 
in any universal manner. Here, more progress has 
been made in rural sections and in small towns than 
in the cities. Small communities have frequently 
combined efforts and funds for the employment of 
a teacher who travels from school to school in the 
united area. After twelve years of effort on the 
part of the state council, local com- 
munity leaders and state educational 
advisers, the following results can be 
seen: 168 communities provide for 
Bible teaching in at least four of their 
public-school grades, usually grades 














four, five, six, and seven; 22 counties and three cities 
have initiated the work; 25 full-time and 9 part-time 
teachers are teaching a total of 20,000 children; from 
93% to 100% of the children in each school where 
Bible is offered are enrolled in the classes; the work 
is Costing an average of $1.26 per child. Although the 
state council of religious education promotes the 
work, the local councils select teachers, approve 
courses of study, and provide the necessary funds. 
The pupils are not enrolled without the consent of 
parent or guardian. 


Gradual Growth 

A brief glimpse of the work done in this field in 
Columbia, Missouri, during the last ten years will 
serve to show how a typical community initiated, 
expanded, and stabilized its weekday religious edu- 
cation program. In 1928 a Columbia Federation of 
Churches was formed to start the work of weekday 
religious education which had been studied for two 
years by an interdenominational committee of 
church leaders and members of the school board. 
That same year a full-time teacher was selected for 
the city, and work was begun in one of the junior 
high schools. 

By 1931, the junior-high-school work done had 

roved to be such a success in the eyes of the school 
board, church leaders, students, and parents, that 
agitation to extend the work to the grades became 
acute. Following an Easter program presented by 
the classes in weekday religious education, a pub- 
lic meeting for the consideration of expansion was 
called, with a recognized leader in the field present 
to answer all questions. Full accounts of proposals 
and proceedings were carried in the newspapers, so 















Map of Virginia show- 
ing centers of weekday 
religious education 








Used by courtesy of the Virginia Council of Religious Education 
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that the entire city might be aware of what was 
going on. Needless to say, the meeting was a suc- 
cess and the grade work begun. 

During the first year of grade work the classes 
were held in near-by church buildings on released 
time, all denominations except one co6perating in a 
union school, and that one conducting its own 
school at the same time. By 1932, however, the 
advantages of holding the classes in the public- 
school buildings were clearly seen and the shift was 
made, Although any church group not desiring to 
coéperate had the privilege of supplying its own 
teacher for its own group during the Bible hour, 
all the churches in the city united their efforts. ‘This 
same year, work was extended to the high schools 
of the city. 

Throughout these ten years, the leaders in Colum- 
bia have recognized the necessity of working slowly, 
carefully, and progressively, benefitting from their 
own and other experiences, and making adequate 
preparation for the spiritual and financial support of 
any new move. 


Questions 


Certain questions naturally arise in the mind of 
any one considering the initiation of this work in 
his own community: What are the requirements 
for teachers? iow is support secured? What of 
the curriculum? What results do these efforts bring? 
(The person best qualified to answer questions con- 
cerning religious education in your own state is 
your own regional director of religious education. 
Names of regional directors can be secured from 
Dr. John L. Fairly, Presbyterian Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Teachers 


In all places where religious instruction is given 
in coéperation with the public school, the teachers 
employed by the churches are required to meet the 
educational standards demanded of teachers em- 
ployed by the state. In most instances, the weekday 
religious education leaders are, in addition to their 
academic preparation, especially trained for re- 
ligious work, many of them holding their master’s 
degree in this field. 


Financial Support 


Budgets for community projects in weekday re- 
ligious education vary. As a rule, the teacher em- 
ployed receives approximately the same salary of- 
fered the public-school teachers in that locality. 
Equipment and travel, where the latter is necessary, 
must be provided. Many communities employ their 
teachers for twelve months, using them during the 
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summer for leadership in training classes, vacation 
schools, church camps, visitation, and assistance in 
the codrdination of all church and character build- 
ing activities carried on by the community. Often 
the budget is raised by each church assuming a cer- 
tain share and making this share a part of their 
regular church budget. In other instances, funds are 
secured by personal solicitation. 


Curriculum 


As a general thing, the Bible is the only textbook 
used in our weekday church schools. A compre- 
hensive Bible-story and memory-work course has 
been worked out by Dr. J. P. McCallie of the Mc- 
Callie School for Boys, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
The Virginia teachers have attempted to integrate 
the Bible teaching with the center of interest in 
each public-school grade. An outline of these 
courses can be secured from the Rev. Minor C. 
Miller, Bridgewater, Virginia. Leaders in Florida 
are preparing a Bible guide for public-school 
teachers, information concerning which can be 
secured from Miss Anne W. VanDevanter, 105 E. 
Church St., Orlando, Florida. Teachers who are 
already in the work, writing and experimenting with 
curriculum materials, would gladly share anything 
they have found to be successful. Dr. E. B. Paisley, 
President of the General Assembly’s Training 
School, is one of the best-informed men in our 
Church as to sources for weekday school materials, 
and information concerning the building of a curri- 
culum. Write to the Presbyterian Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va., as to suggested courses. 


Results 


Weekday religious education is not a key to 
Utopia. It does not guarantee the emptying of re- 
form schools and prisons and the over-crowding of 
churches. It does, however, contribute to both ina 
slow, quiet, permanent manner, and has, in every 
community in which it has been carried on for 
any length of time, contributed noticeably to the 
lessening of juvenile arrests and to the growth of 
church schools. It does not promise the transforma- 
tion of all children, but it does acquaint hosts of our 
boys and girls, many of whom are out of touch with 
our churches, with the transforming power of our 
Lord and Saviour, and leads many into fullness of 
life with Him. It does not dare to hope that all 
will be fired with zeal for the carrying on of the 
work of the Kingdom, but it has been the instru- 
ment He has used to enlist numbers for part or full- 
time service here or on the foreign field. It is not 
without its weaknesses, and yet it is helping to make 
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religion a vital part of the everyday life of grow- 
ing youth and is helping them to meet a tumultuous 
world with poise, confidence, and faith. 


“Not with Observation” 

Since Jesus has said, “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,” let us not simply 
watch what others are doing but let us pray, sin- 
cerely, John Drinkwater’s prayer for action: 


“We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees: 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these. 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 


Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


“Knowledge we ask not,—knowledge Thou hast 


lent, 
But, Lord, the will,—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” * 


*Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company from 


“A Prayer,” by John Drinkwater. 





Our Greatest Weapon—Moral Force’ 


“Ip PHYSICAL FORCE IS TO BE USED ONLY AS A LAST 
resort, if economic force is to be sparingly applied 
lest it hurt innocent peoples, what shall mankind 
do? 

“There remains a greater weapon than any of 
the rest—Moral Force. 

“Moral Force must . . . show a willingness to 
renounce selfish ambitions among some of the de- 
mocracies, and to extend a hand of true fellowship 
and even financial aid to the peoples who have been 
suffering privations in a mistaken fealty to fascism 
because in their desperation they thought it was 
the only course left to them. 

“Moral Force has before it dramatic opportunities 
in mass prayer. 

“Supposing in every country of the world five 
minutes were set aside at noon each day for a week 
in which all work except absolute necessities were 
stopped while people bowed their heads and asked 
God to help free the world from the yoke of men 
who would exploit their fellow human beings? Sup- 
pose these mass prayers were not merely confined 
to pleas for the tragic victims of the dictator’s 
wrath? Suppose, instead, the prayers were offered, 
too, for the dictators themselves? 

“Difficult to pray for a Hitler, you will say—yes, 
and hard to do. But only because in our hearts is 
the deepest hate and bitterness. Could we but sub- 





*The full text of the editorial is available as a reprint from the 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


stitute for that hate the love of mankind which has 
been taught us in the prayer books and the Gospels 


for centuries, could we but feel that the Hitlers and 


the Mussolinis are merely the misguided victims of 


their own ambition and the creatures of groups 
equally selfish who derive benefits from totalitarian- 
ism, we would begin to perceive that our prayers 
must encompass, as the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in their resolutions recom- 
mended, both the ‘oppressors and the oppressed.’ 

“What would the German people and the mil- 
lions of people immediately surrounding the totali- 
tarian states think if they knew the whole world 
was praying for Herr Hitler? Would they not at 
least begin to wonder what was happening across 
the borders? Would they not be ready to learn 
what new attitude the rest of mankind had as- 
sumed? Would not the German people believe in 
the sincerity and honesty and frankness of the 
other peoples when their respective governments 
made public proposals for the establishment of a 
just peace? 

“There are unquestionably many ways of reach- 
ing the heart and conscience of another nation, 
many ways to convert hostility or antagonism into 
friendliness and fellowship. We may be cynical 
about such devices but it is only because we have 
never used them.” 

Reprinted by permission from an editorial 


“The New Idolatry,” by Davi Lawrence 
in the United States News. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—April 1, 1938........... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—April 1, 1939....... 


eee ae See $ 4,950.34 
Total Receipts, including Birthday Offering. . 


Increase for twelve months 


MAY 1939 


$296,202.53 
301,152.87 


$361,230.94 

















Exhibition of Christian 
Art at Madras 


By BASIL MATHEWS 


RICH INVENTIVE EXPERIMENT IN ARTISTIC CREATION 7a 


made a visit to the Art Exhibition of the Council a 
stirring experience. If, for instance, we move from 
the riotously rich colouring and strong modelling of 
the Philippine Mother and Child to the moving 
quietness of the statuette in wood, “the Bantu Ma- 
donna,” and then pass to what is perhaps the great- 
est creative achievement in the exhibit—the Chinese 
Madonna in black and white with its exquisite 
- economy of firm 

sensitive line— 

we get a glimpse 

of the marvel- 

lous possibilities 

of interpretation 

of the gospel in 

art that lie ahead 

of us, as sons and 

daughters of the 

Universal 

Church give 

their lives to it. 

Fresh light 

comes on the 

gospel narrative 

and on the par- 

ables when we 

see, for instance, 

the sequence of 

elaborate 

Chinese scroll 

paintings—the 

Annunciation, 

the Nativity, the 

Flight into 

Egypt, the Prod- 

igal Son, and the 

Good Samaritan. 

Jesus, like all the 

other figures in 

the pictures, is 

Chinese; just as 

in the Indian pic- 

tures He isan In- 

dian—yet He is 


Bantu Madonna 





The Flight into Egypt, by Lu Hung Nien (Chinese) 


always Himself—a symbol of the way Christianity 
is becoming rooted in the soil of every country. 

The significance of the wonderfully varied ex- 
periments in architecture, from Dr. Prip-Moller’s 
Christian monastery for Dr. Reichelt in China, the 
Ashram at Tirupatur, and Trinity Chapel, Kandy, to 
the church at Erode and the cathedral at Dornakal, 
is that two streams of development are breaking 
across one another. The one takes traditional Chris- 
tian architecture of the West and modifies it with 
Asiatic or African motifs; the other takes the Asiatic 
or African form and weaves into it the symbols of 
the Christian faith and the atmosphere of its cor- 
porate worship. The effect of the Art Exhibition is 
to suggest that the future lies with the second. 


We are indebted to Dr. Fleming of Union Seminary, New York, 
for these pictures, which were two of those used in his attractive 
book on contemporary art in Asia and Africa entitled Each With His 
Own Brush. Copyright, Friendship Press. 

There are sixty-five paintings and carvings reproduced, represent- 
ing work done by artists from China, Japan, India, Africa, Indo- 
China, Korea, Siam, Mexico, and Java. This is the first extensive 
attempt to bring together copies of representative Christian paintings 
from various cultures. Price, $1.50. 
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Birthday Gifts at Work in Africa 


BY MARGUERITE PARK DELAND* 


GREAT WAS THE REJOICING WHEN WORD WAS RE- 
ceived on the African Mission a few years ago, that 
the next Birthday Gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
would be for the women’s and girl’s work of 
Africa and the Central School for missionary chil- 
dren. Immediately, on each station, plans began to 
be discussed for the much-needed Girls’ Homes. 
Where should they be placed? How many girls 
should be planned for, etc., etc.? 

Of course, no definite plans could be made, and 
certainly no orders could be placed, until it was 
known just how much the gift woudl be. Now we 
could only hope! However, on each station the 
Girls’ Home Committee was soon busy drawing up 
plans for what we felt would meet the particular 
needs of that station, and, at mission meeting that 
year, plans were submitted to the Mission for its 
approval, so that orders could be placed as soon as 
word was received as to the exact amount of the 
gift, thereby eliminating any unnecessary delay. 

When at last word came that some $50,000 had 
been given (one of the Auxiliary’s largest Birthday 
Gifts), our cup of happiness brimmed over. It 
meant that each of the five stations could build a 
plant adequate for one hundred girls, besides pro- 


viding the school plant necessary for the housing’ 


of our missionary children, thus making it possible 
to keep them with us on the field many more years 
than would be possible otherwise. 

Immediately upon receipt of this word, the in- 
dustrial man, or builder, of each station sat down to 
figure out how many nails, hinges, locks, and bolts 
would be needed (the hardware they call it) for 


*Mrs. DeLand is a missionary of our Church, doing educational 
work at the Bulape Mission, Belgian Congo. 


such a plant, how many tons of cement, and how 
many sheets of metal roofing, for all such material 
has to be ordered from Belgium—sometimes Amer- 
ica—and takes from nine to ten months to be re- 
ceived after the order is placed. 

Before actual construction could begin, this ma- 
terial must be on hand, but that didn’t mean that 
the industrial man would hold his hands all this time. 
Every day crews of men were sent to the brickyard, 
where bricks were pressed on small hand presses, 
until thousands were on hand ready for burning. 
Other crews of men went to the forest to fell great 
trees, and saw them first into big logs, then into 
boards, which were later carried into the station 
carpenter’s shop, and there planed and made ready 
for door facings, window sash, etc. 

After many months of gathering of materials, 
ground could at last be broken for the foundations 
of these long-looked-for Girls’ Homes. On Bulape 
station, where my husband was busily engaged on 
this building project, we watched with interest as 
the brick foundation of building after building lifted 
its head above the ground. Our plant is in the form 
of a rectangle, eight small units of two rooms each, 
with small porch in front, each room designed to 
house six girls, grouped around the larger cooking 
unit and recreation building. Some of the plants on 
other stations have larger units; such as Lubondai’s, 
a picture of which is shown herewith. 

More months passed, but at last the buildings were 
completed, and the girls with further rejoicing 
moved from their old quarters down to their new 
Home. On Bulape station this happened in 1934. 
At that time we had some forty odd girls in the 
Home. Practically the same was true of each of the 
other four stations. 


Taken from the roof of the office at the gate of the Girls’ Home at Lubondai 
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Girls in the Home at Bulape. Each girl wears a skirt made 
of native cloth 


In comparison with the old sundried brick build- 
ings, with their palm-thatch roofs, harbingers of 


cockroaches, lizards, rats, and other vermin, and 
their dirt floors, these new little brick homes with 
iron roofs and cement floors were palaces. 

The actual furnishings of the rooms vary on dif- 
ferent stations, though in each room we find two 
“beds” (for three girls each), some kind of indi- 
vidual box or locker for each girl’s clothes, a stool 
per girl, and one table. Also a mirror—for what 
girl does not like to look at herself, be she white 
or black! 


Making church money—catching bean beetles in the 
missionary garden 


But, you say, these plants were designed for one 
hundred girls cock. Weren't they built that way? 
Yes, they were. Why then have they not been 
running at full capacity all these years, couldn't 
you get the girls? Oh yes, the girls are there, but 
remember what has been happening in these past 
five years. There was a depression in America. 
Mission gifts have been cut—cut—and cut again. 
The working budget of the African Mission 
dropped from $65,000 a year to less than $25,000. 
That’s for all departments of work. You would 
laugh—or cry—if I should tell you the mere pit- 
tance which has been given to the Girls’ Home of 
each station these past few years. The plants are 
there, but the working budget has simply been too 
small to permit the growth of the Homes as we 
had expected. That’s where the new Birthday Gift 
comes in. It is to be known as the Edmiston- 
Fearing Memorial Fund, an endowment for these 
splendid plants which the Auxiliary gift made pos- 
sible, and so provide at least in part the working 
budget necessary for the running of these Homes at 
their fullest capacity—five Homes, five hundred 
girls in training for Christian womanhood and for 
the service of Christ. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—April 1, 1938 ... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—April 1, 1939. . 


Decrease for twelve months 


$246,639.68 
226,716.33 


$ 19,923.35 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—April 1, 1938 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—April 1, 1939 


Increase for twelve months 


$57,093.14 
61,931.76 


_.$ 4,838.62 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Choosing Life Mates in the Congo 


By EVA STAFFORD ANDERSON* 


“A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 


Note: As nearly as possible a literal translation has been 
made of the following letters. Mayela, who writes, was a 
student of our school and Home, and is one of our finest 
youn Christian women. Ntambue has an interesting back- 
ground because he is the son of a one-time chief. 


Christian Women, Greetings, 


Thank you for helping us with your money and 
prayers in this great work which God has placed in 
our hands. This work of caring for and teaching the 
girls in our Homes. 

The girls in our Homes are taught well, especially 
in the affairs of God, by the missionaries and school- 
teachers, our own people. All these things make 
them better wives when they marry. 

The houses in our Girls’ Home are built of stone, 
built so, so well. In each room there are good beds 
upon which the girls may sleep. 

You, mothers of ours in Christ, have helped us 
by building these lovely Home buildings. Now we 
hear that you are going to help us to take care of 
more girls at the Home. 

My wife, Ntumba Esther, was in the Girls’ Home 
at Bibanga until I married her in April, 1932. She 
had studied well in the Bibanga School and was able 
to go into the Women’s School when I entered as 
a ministerial student in May, 1932. We both fin- 
ished our work at Mutoto in 1934. We have had 
three children in seven years. Ntumba has been a 
great blessing to me. 

We thank God for the many ways in which you 
have helped us and that you have such great love 
in your hearts that you sent some women from 
your own land to help the girls in the Home. 

God care for you Christian women and bless the 
work which he has placed in your hands. 

Greetings, : 
1 am your child in Christ, 
NtamMBukF (Elijah, Christian name). 


* * * 


Greetings to my Christian friends: 

When I was still a child my father wanted to put 
me into a heathen marriage. I told him that I would 
not enter into such a marriage. In our village I 
had worshipped in the chapel with the Christians. 
My father said: “I do not want my children to be- 
come Christians. I am going to put you into this 
marriage.” T replied, “I will not enter into the 





“Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Bibanga, Belgian Congo. 
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Elder Dibinga and his wife, Madke, Luebo Station. Dibinga is 
superintendent of the work in 35 villages, and Maoke is his 
helper in every sense of the word 


heathen customs, I will be a Christian.” 

Then the “Mamu” at the Home at Bibanga heard 
of my distress and sent someone to get me. I en- 
tered the Girls’ Home at Bibanga and attended the 
Bibanga School. I would not go home even at vaca- 
tion time, for I was afraid that my father would 
force me into this “empty” marriage. 

God heard my prayer about this. I want every- 
body to know about my answered prayer when I 
was in such distress. God gave me a Christian hus- 
band, an evangelist by the name of Tshianyi. I 
am so happy now. 

I am your friend, 
Maye ta (Martha, Christian name). 


* * * 


Mayela’s husband writes: 
Greetings: 

When I began thinking about getting a wife, I 
prayed God this. “Help me to choose a wife who 
will help me in your work!” 
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| became engaged to Mayela in the Girls’ Home 
at Bibanga. When I told my kinsfolk that I was 
engaged to Mayela, they said, “No, we don’t want 
you to marry a girl from another tribe. We want 
you to marry a girl nearer home.” These words 
grieved me very much. But God had directed me 
to choose this girl, and my heart was torn in two 
parts. Finally my relatives gave in, and I was able 
to marry Mayela. 

Since I have married Mayela she has been only 
a help to me. We try to help each other. God has 
blessed us with a daughter. 

Our friends in Christ, when our child was born 
we said that we want her to go into the Girls’ Home 
where she could be educated in a Christian way. 
Pray for Mayela, this child, and me. 

Your friend, 
TsHIANYI (Joseph, Christian name). 
aa * * 


Kanyinda, a teacher in the Morrison Bible School 
at Mutoto, says: 


“Before I married, I prayed that God would help 


Mutoto Girls’ Home, including dor- 

mitories, kitchen, storerooms, class 

and meeting room. A lovely loca- 
tion, and a happy family of girls 


me choose a real Christian woman. The one He 
chose for me has been trained in the Home for 
Girls, by our missionaries. She can read and write. 
She has the Spirit of God, and is able to help me in 
teaching our children, and in making a real home. 
By her life she teaches others. Thus I married this 
my wife because I saw in her the things for which | 
was looking.” 
* * a 
Kongomai, the Pastor of the Morrison Bible School 
Church, at Mutoto writes: 

In asking God to give me a wife that could help 
me in His work, I prayed that she might be a real 
Christian, that she might know and do His word, 
that she might be able to teach other people His 
commandments, that His peace might be in our 
home, that we might trust God to help us in teach- 
ing our children aright. The woman God has given 
me was trained in the Girls’ Home, and is prepared 
to teach others by her words and her life. 

I remember the words of Matthew 7:7, “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find.” 


Girls’ and Women’s Work 
in the Congo Mission Field 


By EVA STAFFORD ANDERSON* 


“Kings daughters were among thy honourable 
women.” Psalm 45:9. 

“The king’s daughter is all glorious within.” 
Psalm 45:13. 


YOU, THE WOMEN OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY OF 


*Mrs. V. A. Anderson is engaged in educational work at Bibanga, 
3elgian Congo. 
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our Church are truly the King’s daughters. You 
have generously served and are serving your King 
and Lord most honourably in advancing His King- 
dom in your own and in other lands. The girlhood 
and womanhood of Africa owes to you and gives to 
you heartfelt gratitude for the much that you have 
done for them. Among many other things that you 
have given to them are the five beautiful and prac- 
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View of Girls’ Home at Bulape 


tical Girls’ Homes now found on our five main 
Congo Mission Stations. 

We have often spoken of what these Girls’ Homes 
have already meant in building Christian homes in 
this heathen land. Recently, while on an itinerary, 
we visited the home of an evangelist in which a 
happy and wholesome atmosphere impressed us. 
The premises and the whole family had about them 
an attractive cleanly appearance. That which par- 
ticularly drew our attention was the pleasant eve- 
ning which the young people of the village spent 
together in the evangelist’s yard, laughing and jok- 
ing and singing hymn after hymn with thorough 
enjoyment. Such social life among the youth is 
unknown in an ordinary heathen village. Since the 
evangelist himself is not a particularly strong leader, 
we knew that the wife and mother had largely 
fashioned that home. We told her how pleased we 
were and she told us that “Mamu Felung” (Miss 
Fearing) had taught her when she was a girl in 
her “fence.” 

We wish that you might see Bibanga’s lovely 
Girls’ Home plant. The buildings are of a beautiful 
reddish brown sandstone and grey limestone. There 
are four dormitories, two matrons” cottages, a com- 
bination study hall and dining hall and a kitchen 
with a big open fireplace for cooking. These are 
built on a terraced hillside. 

A hundred girls could easily be accommodated in 
our present plant. At present we have less than 
fifty. This is partly, I would say largely, due to the 
fact that our budget enables us to care for no more 
than that. Indeed, were it not for some special 
gifts which come in occasionally designated for this 
work, some of the girls who are now with us would 
not be receiving Christian training. 

Many of these girls come from homes of raw 
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heathen. The parents see little to be gained and 
more to be lost in permitting a daughter to leave 
their hut. Even some Christian mothers find it diffi- 
cult to let their daughters come to school. At a 
very early age girls can assist in the home, nursing 
younger brothers and sisters, gathering wood, and 
carrying water. For some years, since our budget 
went down and down, they have had to bring their 
own clothes with them to school. The fathers, even 
some who would like for their daughters to be 
trained at the Mission, claim that it costs more to 
clothe the children away from home, and that they 
are not able to meet these added expenses along 
with the necessary outlays for books and other 
school materials. In many cases this is the deciding 
factor, and many who might be taught the true Way 
are lost for the want of a few additional dollars. It 
is amazing to see what a little can do in this par- 
ticular mission field, for a few yards of serviceable 
material for a simple garment do not cost, from our 
western point of view and according to our stand- 
ards, a great fortune. The cut in appropriation has 
not only lessened the number of girls we can and 
are caring for, but it has cut down our efficiency 
in many ways. For instance, I am teaching the girls 
how to sew, but we are not able to supply the ma- 
terials necessary. If we could promise the girls and 
the parents that each girl will be taught to sew a 
dress which will later be her very own, we are 
certain that this little inducement would greatly 
increase the number of applications for places. What 
makes our hearts heavy is the fact that so many 
young girls are being deprived of knowing Christ 
and being taught of Him through no fault of theirs. 

When you make your Birthday Offering for the 
Girls’ Homes in Africa, you will be making a royal 
gift to the King. 
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Memory of Georgia-Born Physician 
Becomes Legend in Brazilian Town 


By H. E. RUSSELL* 

































First church in Canhotinho, also Dr. Butler’s home and office. 
More than thirty people were converted in this little hut 


Canhotinho, Pernambuco, Brazil 

It was a matter of no small surprise to find a large 
marble stone placed over a grave in this remote 
section marked in this fashion, “George William 
Butler—born Roswell, Georgia, July 12, 1854. 
Died May 27, 1919. ‘I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.’ ” 
There are only two graves in this burial place, and 
the second was that of the son of the man named 
above. 

I found that this native of Georgia came to this 
section as a medical doctor while still a young man, 
and practiced his profession in this land till the time 
of his death. Not far from his grave is a hospital 
that was operated by him. It is empty now and 
falling into ruins. Just below the hospital is his 
home, a dispensary and clinic, which he once con- 
ducted. 


Honor to a Hero 


This man was truly loved by his friends and feared 
by his foes. In the church that stands close by the 
tomb is a pulpit-grave that contains the remains of 
a man who gave his life to save the life of Dr. 
Butler. . . . Dr. Butler was traveling on horseback 
with a Brazilian friend whose name was Vilella, 
when he was attacked by a would-be assasin who 
was armed with a long knife. Vilella, seeing the 


*Rev. H. E. Russell, pastor of Rockspring Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
made the trip to Brazil a few years ago. He wrote of his visit in a 
series of articles. This one has been sent us by Mrs. Butler, and 
while the story is familiar to some of the older readers of the 
Survey, we feel that it will bear repetition. 
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danger, was able to throw his body in the path of 
the knife that was aimed at Dr. Butler. He fell 
mortally wounded and died the next day. This was 
in February, 1898. So great was the love of the 
people for this physician, and their gratitude and 
admiration for the one that saved his life was such, 
that when they erected their house of worship they 
ordered that the tomb of the slain man should be 
placed just under the pulpit. Here it is appropriately 
marked so as to keep his name and noble deed in 
hallowed memory in the hearts of the people of 
Canhotinho. 


Assassin a Leprosy Victim 

The story continues that the perpetrator of the 
murder plot was stricken with leprosy some years 
later. Since Dr. Butler was the only physician for 
this vast area of the interior, he came to him for 
treatment. He was received into the hospital and 
every effort was made to restore the sloughing limbs 
of the afflicted man. The narrator added that tears 
came into the eyes of the physician when he had 
to tell the dying man that medical science had no 
hope to offer. 

It was amazing to see the zeal with which the 
natives of this little town that is poured over a few 
steep hills speak the name of the man who has been 
dead for more than a quarter of a century. They 
say that his home was open to all who cared to 
come in and stay for a few days or weeks. Eagerly 
they explain that no hour of the night was too dark 
or late for this man to go forth to serve the aching 
bodies of distressed mankind. Although the physical 
structures that stand as a monument to the labors of 
this man are crumbling into dust, the memory that 
is carved in the hearts of men and women, and 
passed from mother to child, seems to increase with 
the passage of years. 

Note: Mrs. Butler writes: “This is one more 
testimony to the worth-whileness of foreign mis- 
sions—an assurance that the work goes on. The 
hospital has been closed since Dr. Butler’s death, 
but the church is prosperous and progressive under 
the leadership of a fine young Brazilian pastor. The 
believers of twenty years ago are still faithful, and 
their families are educated, cultured, Christian young 


men and women—leaders in both civic and church 
life.” 
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Japan and China 


By WALTER McS. 


HAVING LIVED IN JAPAN FORTY-THREE YEARS, TALKING 
the language as easily as English, and mingling freely 
with all classes of people, I feel fairly well acquainted 
with the undercurrent of the situation. When the 
new Ambassador, Mr. Horinouchi, was Vice-minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in Toyko, I had the pleasure 
of meeting him and hearing him speak on a public 
occasion. He is most friendly in manner and stands 
for mutual consideration and fair dealing. Though 
I am not at all in sympathy with the present military 
regime, I plead for a more intelligent understanding 
of the situation and a careful consideration of the 
cause that brought on the present trouble. Surely 
everyone will admit that there must have been some 
reason, or at least, a plausible excuse for the begin- 
ning of it. Before giving some historical facts, | 
desire to make some observations. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


We are shocked at reports of atrocities perpe- 
trated on the Chinese; but war is brutalizing, and 
such things occur in any country in time of war. It is 
a pity to malign a whole nation because of such inci- 
dents. On the whole, the Japanese army is well dis- 
ciplined, as their country is most stable and orderly; 


the people are gentle and kind, as appears in their 
attitude toward the thousands of Chinese who still 
remain in Kobe and other large cities of Japan quite 
unmolested. I recall, too, an incident that occurred 
in 1918 when they celebrated the end of the World 
War. The big lantern procession marching through 
the streets of Kobe deliberately went around an- 
other street to avoid passing in front of the German 
consulate. What fine chivalry! The people really 
do not love war; but the military party, now in 
power, has persuaded them that their action against 
China is necessary for Japan and the best thing 
for Asia. Japan in her contacts with Western na- 
tions has been disappointed and disillusioned; hence 
the present extreme action of the military party. 


HistroricaL Links 


_ Within five years after her brief war with China 
in 1 884, England, France, and Germany made large 
territorial and economic demands on China; yet they 
hampered Japan in all her efforts for economic 
development. 

After the war against Russia, 1904-5, pressure from 
Western powers deprived Japan of some of the 


oo i . ae 
. Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, D.D., now retired, was a mission- 
ary of our Church to Japan forty-three years. 
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fruits of that expensive conflict—fruits which al- 
most any other nation would have demanded. All 
now recognize that this war was in self-defense; had 
she not then checked Russia, doubtless not only 
Manchuria and Korea but most of North China also 
would be under Russia. 

In the World War, 1914-18, she played an im- 

ortant and honorable role, and sat with the Allies in 
the Versailles Council; this was probably the occa- 
sion of her greatest disillusionment. 

More recently, in the Manchurian affair, under- 
taken for economic development and to prevent its 
falling a prey to a hostile power, the Western 
powers showed little sympathetic understanding, 
though like deeds had been done by other nations 
with less excuse. 
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Finally the disorder in North China and the 
brigandage of bandits along Japan’s Manchurian rail- 
road zone, and attacks of irresponsible North China 
war lords, occasioned the use of military force. And, 
once begun, the trouble has grown to the present 
fearful proportions, Whatever some extremist may 
have wanted, the government’s first intention was 
peaceful penetration for economic development and 
guarding against the danger of communism. 


Tue Gist or It 


The leading factors in this movement are: 

1. Acute economic pressure. Japan is now highly 

industrialized. 

The example of European nations even under 

less economic pressure. 

3. The fear of communism. 

4. Disappointing experience in their contacts with 
Western nations; and disillusionment of the 
boasted Western civilization. 

5. Strong reaction against Occidental civilization 
and emphasis on their own ancient culture. 

6. Recrudescence of their ancient myths, and 
dreams of their noble origin and high destiny, 
with a mission to China, if not to the whole 
world. 


tN 
. 


7. Resentment of the superior air and patronizin 
attitude which Western nations have hitherto 
shown Asiatics. 

I am not discussing the intrinsic justice of the 
case; I am simply trying to trace steps in the move- 
ment. 

I plead for an intelligent understanding of the 
situation and the recognition of the fact that West- 
ern nations are largely responsible for the present 
trouble in the East; for they have too often ex- 
ploited Asiatics and treated them as inferiors. This 
is now bitterly resented not only by the high-spirited 
Japanese, but by young China and India also. 
The time is past for a patronizing, if not arrogant, 
attitude toward Asiatics. Japan definitely challenges 
the dominance of the white races in Asia. It behoves 
us to reflect and mend our ways. 

I deplore war; I grieve for bleeding China. I am 
sorry, too, for the Japanese people whom I know 
and love, for their culture, orderliness, and kindness 
to me during my forty-three years among them. 
The present is a painful and trying time for them. 
I pray for the prevalence over all the earth of the 
principles of the Prince of Peace; only thus can 
there be a true brotherhood in the family of nations 
and abiding good will, peace, and prosperity. 


Seedtime and Harvest in Brazil 


In East Brazil 


‘THE WHOLE PURPOSE OF MISSIONS AND THE MIS- 
sionary as an individual is to help in some small 
way in the building of the Kingdom of Christ in 
the hearts of men. To this end the East Brazil 
Mission maintains two distinct types of work, the 
educational and the direct evangelistic. 
Educational work is centered in three places, 
Campo Bello, Lavras, and Varginha. Campo Bello 
and Varginha have primary schools, which are 
serving the Kingdom of God in their own way and 
are rendering special service to Him and to His 
Kingdom. At Lavras is the Instituto Gammon. 
One of the small schools has fine equipment and 
a splendid building, the other is operating under a 
tremendous handicap because of lack of equipment. 
The year 1939 will mark the zoth school session 


*Mrs. L. G. Calhoun is an educational missionary, located at 
Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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anniversary in Campo Bello. The influence and 
prestige of the school would be enhanced and its 
influence for Christ would be increased if this 
zoth anniversary could be marked by the erection 
of a fine new building, a memorial to the splendid 
sacrifice and labor which have gone into the school, 
and the Christian influence which has gone out 
from it. 
INSTITUTO GAMMON 

Instituto Gammon, the largest of our schools, is 
located at Lavras. Here we find three separate 
schools making up the whole, each with its own 
beautifully kept campus. 

While the campusses are well kept, the lack of 
necessary equipment is becoming very serious, and 
some of the old buildings are truly dangerous. It 
has been said that the schools under the care of our 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., are by far the poorest 
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in material equipment of any similar schools in 
South America. 

Forty men and women give all or part of their 
time to the important work of teaching youth at 
Gammon. We believe that all of these are conscious 
of their responsibility for forming character as well 
as for training the mind. This year the number of 
Christian teachers of the evangelical faith on the 
faculty of Gammon was larger than it has been 
for years. 

The enrollment for 1938 reached a total of 552, 
drawn from seven states and the federal district. 
These constitute our marvelous assets of human 
personality in its most impressionable stage of 
development. 

The graduating class was large, being composed 
of 50. Of these, fifteen finished at the School of 
Agriculture, thirty-five finished the high school, 
including music. It was a fine group, and Gammon 
sends them out with the blessing of God, assured 
that they will acquit themselves well, making their 
contribution to the good of society and to the 
glory of God. 

Conscious of the legitimate place of sports and 
physical recreation in academic life, due attention 
was paid to athletics. The fields are in good condi- 
tion and the equipment is adequate. The Castello 
Branco Stadium, named in honor of the professor 
whose perseverance made it possible, with generous 
gifts from alumni and friends of the school, is a fine 
piece of athletic equipment of which we may well 
be proud. 

Two projects were carried out during the year 
at Kemper. During the first semester, the attention 
of the pupils was centered on the Indian. All grades 
participated, and the project culminated in “Indian 
Day,” with special program and gifts of various 
kinds, such as school material, clothes, etc., enough 
to fill a trunk to ship to our Indian Mission. 

During the second semester the project was giv- 
ing, and the object chosen was the local hospital. 
Interest was good and the gifts were enough to 
equip a room in the hospital with bed, mattress, 
chairs, and bed linen. 

There were eighty-three students in the various 
courses of the School of Agriculture. The director 
elected this year is a Brazilian of outstanding per- 
sonal and professional ability, loyal to the school, 
and whose capacity for work is admirable. He 
studied in Instituto Gammon from the first grade 
till he reached an Agricultural Engineering degree, 
covering about sixteen years of his life. He is a 
professing Christian, and will give to the school and 
its direction a spiritual impress. 


The Regional Fair held at the School of Agricul- 
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ture is the oldest fair of this kind in the country, 
subsidized by State and Federal governments. This 
has provided some funds for buildings which have 
been essential for the maintaining of government 
requirements. 

At the National Fair, held in the state capital, the 
Duroc Jersey pigs from our School of Agriculture 
took sixteen prizes, and the grand prize for the best 
lot of pigs. ; 

This is the only evangelical school of its kind, 
and its influence in helping Christian boys with 
professional education is great. Many of them would 
otherwise be deprived of this opportunity, and the 
country at large would be poorer thereby. The in- 
fluence of Christian professional men is immeasur- 
able. They move in circles where it is hard for the 
gospel to enter, and are pillars of the church, where 
they have remained true to Christ. The roll of the 
alumni of the School of Agriculture is a list of men 
of great professional ability, which makes us feel 
that Christian agricultural work in Brazil is still 
very worth while. 

The fact that the primary aim of all school work 
is to interpret Jesus as Saviour and Lord to the 
students, must never be lost sight of. As the majority 
of our students come from non-Christian homes or 
environment, this constitutes a challenge and an 
opportunity. To create and keep the Christian 
atmosphere in the school, a small number from 
evangelical homes meet with the Director of the 
Gimnasio (boarding department) each Thursday 
night for twenty minutes. This little group, together 
with several teachers, read the Scriptures and pray 
with and for each other and for the work. This 
band met each Sunday morning at Kemper to help 
undergird the work. 

The teaching of the Bible is an integral part of 
the curriculum of all mission schools and is accepted 
with good will by the students. They discover that 
its message is relevant to today’s problems and needs. 

Our mission schools are a definite part of the 
world-wide Kingdom, seeking in their own way to 
build the Kingdom of God in the hearts of men 
and youth. They are an expression of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States to serve mankind 
in the Master’s name. 


ForMIGA CHURCH 


“Prayer changes things.” So the Formiga Church 
and the Formiga evangelistic field are changing. 
The church attendance is increasing and the Sunday 
school has grown from sixty to around one hun- 


dred.* 


*See February 1939 Survey, “Prayer and Testimony,” page 62. 
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In some places the gospel spreads rapidly, but in 
others the Christians have been called upon to suffer 
severely for their Master. Their faith has not failed, 
and some of the very finest saints of God are to be 
found among the Christians of the country districts. 

Mr. Davis, who has the direction of the South 
Minas Evangelistic Field, has the aid of two salaried 
laymen. A part of this field, like that of Dr. 
Sydenstricker’s, will soon be ready to turn over to 
the Brazilian Church. It is our policy to turn over 
the work as soon as it becomes practically self- 
supporting to the presbytery nearest it. Part of this 
field is enthusiastically receiving the gospel message, 
but, as always, there are some places where the 
gospel apparently makes little progress. There are 
also some places where evangelistic work is carried 
on with no regularity because the field is too large 
for the present forte. 

INDIANS 


The most neglected people in the world from the 
point of view of the gospel of Christ are the Imdians. 

It is estimated that there are 15,000,000 Indians in 
the Americas, about 1,500,000 of these living in 
Brazil. Of this number our Presbyterian Church in 
the United States is responsible for about 500,000. 
To carry on our part of this important work our 
Church has only one missionary couple. Oppor- 
tunities are great. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Maxwell are our representa- 
tives in this work and are nobly helping to carry 
on a codperative work for this most neglected of 
all races. Mr. Maxwell writes: “Encouraging de- 
velopments have been made along many lines. The 
Indians are more interested in the work than ever 


‘THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NorTH BRAZIL PRESBY- 
terian Mission was held this year in Garanhuns, a 
stronghold of missionary activity, cradle of school 
and seminary, and center of publishing activity. 
God has blessed his work among us, bringing us 
together again in health and strength. We rejoiced 
in the return of Dr. and Mrs. Swetnam, Rev. and 
Mrs. Neville, and Miss Douglas, from the United 
States, but were saddened by the thought of the 
impending retirement of Dr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
who have given forty-eight years of service in this 
Mission. The record of their service is a challenge 


*Rev. E. Raynard Arehart is an evangelistic missionary, stationed 
at Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. 
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before. They are ready to line up with our plans 
for their welfare, both material and spiritual.” 

Mr. Maxwell considers the most interesting part 
of his work, and the most fruitful, to be visiting 
the Indians in their huts. This personal contact gives 
a wonderful opportunity to know their problems, 
their ways of thinking, and opens many doors for 
brief gospel messages. This part of the work has 
not been given as much attention as it should have 
because of lack of workers. 

A short time ago Mr. Maxwell made a trip south 
to visit two other Indian reservations. As soon as 
the Indians learned of the arrival, they gathered to 
greet the party. The eagerness of these Indians for 
the gospel message makes us feel that it is imperative 
that work should be opened on these other reserva- 
tions to the south vow. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Doors are open on every hand in the Cayua 
Indian country, as they are all over Brazil. The time 
is ripe for the speedy spread of the gospel of Christ 
in this great land of the Southern Cross. Minds and 
hearts are keenly aware of spiritual values and are 
open to receive the gospel. The average increase of 
church members is about 10% of the regular church 
membership. This means that the Brazilian Presby- 
terian Church is growing about twice as fast as the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. Shall we 
heed the call and enter the doors which now stand 
open? 

May God strengthen the workers and increase the 
number that this great people may have the gospel 
of Christ in its purity. 





to us, and, while we will miss their wise counsel, we 
look forward to their continued sympathy and inter- 
cession at the throne of all grace. 


GARANHUNS 


The hostess city, Garanhuns, claimed a large part 
of our consideration. It is the home of the Collegio 
Quinze de Novembro and the publishing plant, in 
addition to being a center of evangelical activities. 

The Collegio Quinze de Novembro has had a 
good year if not a record-breaking one. In the five 
departments of the school there was a total enroll- 
ment of 261 pupils. For the first time in its history 
there were graduating classes in both the high school 
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and commercial courses. From the financial view- 
point, the school has managed to close the year 
without a deficit, this in spite of the fact that there 
was a slight depression in this part of Brazil. 

It seems that the school is marked as a special 

oint of attack for the coming year. A new Catholic 
bishop has arrived in the city and is making it his 
special business to reduce the prestige and attend- 
ance of the school. In spite of various threatenings, 
plans are being made for the continuation of the 
school on its present high standards and with the 
addition of a course in music. 

Religious training has never been slighted in the 
school. There have been daily worship services for 
all the pupils, religious supervision in the dormitory, 
and a Sunday school conducted especially for the 
boarding students. A more thorough and compre- 
hensive course of Bible study, which will compare 
with other school classes, is being planned for the 
coming year. 

The outlook for the printing plant is very 
promising. The number of subscribers to the 
periodicals has increased, and there is much favor- 
able comment on the quality of the work being 
done. There are six regular publications which have 
an extensive circulation but are especially sought 
after in the northeast part of Brazil. The services 
which this part of our work is rendering would be 
greatly facilitated and increased by some much- 
needed equipment. 

The evangelistic work in and around Garanhuns 
is being expedited by the use of the new car which 
Mr. Neville brought back with him. Many hear the 
gospel by means of the loud speaker. Its voice is 
heard when the doors are closed against it, and even 
in the Catholic church. The people will at least 
hear the gospel message if they are within several 
blocks and choose to listen. 


RECIFE 


When one goes down from Garanhuns to the 
sea he embarks at Recife, capital of the State of 
Pernambuco, and the largest city between Bahia and 
Para. It also has more Protestants than any other 
city within those limits. It is the seat of the Collegio 
A gnes Erskine, and one of our greatest reasons for 
rejoicing during the past year. Those who have had 
their hearts bound up with the school have seen 
their dreams taking material form. The exterior part 
of the main building has been finished and beautified. 
The grounds are a place of natural beauty, and now 
the school building is worthy of its setting. 

During the past session, 108 pupils have had the 
privilege of the school. That which distinguishes 
this school from many of the private schools in 
Recife is its Christian tone. The girls live under the 
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influence of the example of its directress and teach- 
ers, they attend the Presbyterian church in the city, 
and in the school receive special Biblical instruction. 
The amount of memory work that they do is a 
comment on the diligence of their teachers, and the 
fact that thirteen made profession of faith during 
the year indicates that it has also touched the heart 
of the pupil. Six students were graduated this year, 
four in the normal course and two in the business 
course. 


EVANGELISTIC WorK 


The extensive evangelistic work, supervised by 
Rev. Langdon Henderlite, is carried on from Recife 
headquarters. Regular work was maintained in ten 
fields, a new work in Caruaru was added. Eight 
native regular evangelists were employed, and all 
gave efficient work, traveling in their fields 13,755 
miles, a little over half around the world. They 
preached 1,209 times, visited their preaching points 
410 times, held family worship in 662 homes, and 
prayed with interested individuals. 

There was a gain of 188 communicants this year, 
and 98 minors were baptized. There are 73 preach- 
ing points, and the attendance at public services 
this year summed up to 41,337. We have, in the 
nineteen regularly organized Sunday schools, 62 
teachers and 930 matriculated scholars. 

The four secular primary schools have four 
teachers and ninety-seven scholars. There are five 
auxiliaries and two young people’s societies. We 
have eleven church buildings and two manses. The 
four fields make use of the Every Member Canvass 
system and report an increase of sixty-one tithers. 

This year special emphasis was laid on winning 
Brazilians of the better class to the gospel. Teams 
were organized to visit all the “fazendas” (estates) 
surrounding our centers. In almost all cases the 
teams were well received and services were held in 
the “casa grande” (residence of the owner). Only 
two of the ranch owners have been received into 
the membership of the congregations as a result of 
these visiting teams, but their confidence and respect 
and friendship has been won. 

Recife is also the home of the Evangelical Semi- 
nary which has trained practically all of the ministers 
of the Synod of the North. This past year it has 
continued its good work under a plan of codperation 
with the Congregational Church. The Mission con- 
tinued to pay the salary of one of the professors. 


FORTELEZA 


Farther up the coast of Brazil, between Recife and 
Para, is located Fortaleza. It is the headquarters of 
the evangelistic work of the State of Ceara, which is 
supervised by Rev. E. R. Arehart. Because of the 
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unfavorable conditions in the section for which he 
is responsible, the missionary worked in co6peration 
with the First Presbyterian Church of Forteleza, 
preaching in its home-mission points throughout the 
western section of the state. In this field ninety- 
eight persons were received into the membership of 
the church and ninety-eight minors were baptized. 
When the dry season came, the evangelist was able 
to enter his own field. The eastern section of the 
state is virgin territory and there is no other worker 
located there. Two regular preaching points have 
been established, with an average attendance of sixty- 
five at the meetings. All the towns in the section 
for which the evangelist is responsible have been 













visited, Bibles sold, and gospel messages left with 
the people. 

In many places it was impossible to hold public 
meetings, for a house could not be secured. The 
people are afraid of persecution if they are kind to 
the Protestant. 

The seed has been sown and the evangelist expects 
to organize the work more thoroughly this year, 
health conditions permitting. Two native evangelists 
have been employed and are located at strategic 
points and organized preaching points. They also 
travel with the missionary whose work would be 
greatly expedited by the use of a new car and the 
funds with which to work. 


In West Brazil 


CONDENSED FROM ANNUAL LETTER 


Every Mission MEETING IS A HAPPY, EXCITING TIME 
for these evangelistic missionaries, because our fields 
are so far apart by our modes of travel that we 
seldom see each other more than once a year. 
Especially happy was this annual meeting of the 
Mission held in Patrocinio. Being together in the 
girls’ dormitory of the Bible Institute and mission 
home, was as much fun as a house party. 

The splendid program arranged for our inspiration 
bv Mr. Woodson, the retiring chairman; the Bible 
studies by Mr. Daugherty; the talks by the Lanes 
and Mr. Sloop on missionary impressions at home 
and on the field, were greatly enjoyed. And added 
to this, the music led by Mr. Sloop, gave us mental 
and spiritual food which we needed. Then our kind 
hostesses, Mrs. Lane and Miss Hesser, did not forget 
that a party is enjoyed by sober missionaries. 

Our days were full from 8 A.M. till four or five 
o’clock P.M., with time out to refresh the carnal 
man. Always we feel the strength and unity of one 
big purpose when the reports are read. We feel then 
that we are not laboring alone, and we thanked God 
anew for the rich blessings which He had bestowed 
upon us. 

All of the reports were most encouraging, and 
the note that rang out most frequently was more— 
more missionaries, more workers, native and foreign! 
We need more workers while we have such com- 


plete liberty to preach Christ in this great land of 
Brazil. 


UBERLANDIA 


Dr. and Mrs. Hardie were blessed in having part 


*Mrs. D. Lee Williamson is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Araguary, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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in the Brazilian Church—he as Moderator of the 
Minas Presbytery, and she as President of the 
Woman’s Auxiliaries of the presbytery. It has been 
a progressive year. The Hardies, Mr. Woodson and 
the Sloops attended the Brazilian General Assembly. 

This field has its largest congregation in the city 
of Uberlandia. This church had a good year in all 
the departments of the Sunday school, woman's 
auxiliary and children’s society. It also has eight or 
more preaching points in and around the city cared 
for by the evangelist and the men of the church, 
under the supervision of the missionary. The most 
important achievement was the paying off of the 
debt on the Uberlandia church and the building of 
a splendid little church in the good city of Uberaba. 
This give both congregations adequate space for all 
their work. Dr. Hardie badly needs a good evan- 
gelist for this new congregation. 

The Vacation Church School and the Christmas 
entertainment in Uberlandia church were excellent 
and well attended, attracting many who had never 
attended a Protestant service. 


PATROCINIO 


This field is under the leadership of Dr. Lane and 
Rev. Mr. Machado (Brazilian). About eight con- 
gregations of varying size, with some other preach- 
ing points on farms and small villages, constitute 
this field. One of these points is among the diamond 
mines. Good work has been done by the evangelists 
placed in the more important towns. Several new 
preaching halls have been constructed and others 
are under way. Their Vacation Church School and 
Christmas program brought in outsiders. 

Patrocinio church was privileged to have Rev. 
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Miguel Rizzo of Sao Paulo for a series of services. 
His fame and excellent preaching attracted many of 
the educated and influential people of the town and 
also charmed those of humble heart. Many Catholics 
are afraid to enter a Protestant church, but some of 
those who feared, leaned out of windows of the 
house opposite and heard the gospel preached. 

The high spot in the year in this field is the 
annual Sunday School Convention for leaders and 
teachers, held in June. The faculty of the Bible 
Institute put on an eight-day training school for 
the leaders of all of our fields. 

Of the six of these conventions, this year was con- 
sidered the best. The young people and Sunday- 
school teachers return to their homes so enthusiastic, 
with note-books full of new ideas for church work 
and renewed spiritually. The churches try to send 
different ones each year and they enjoy every 
minute—even the difficult truck rides and sleeping 
on the floor when necessary because of unexpected 
delegates. 


RIBEIRAO PRETO 


Since Mr. Woodson was substituting for Mr. 
Hurst most of the year, his report covered the huge 
field of Ribeirdo Preto, Barretos, Jaboticabal and 
Fructal. The first three mentioned are cities with 
strong congregations, well organized and codpera- 
tive. Each has its preaching hall and many preach- 
ing points under the supervision of evangelists. 

In spite of the fact that one of the three evangelists 
became ill and had to be given a rest of many 
months, the work has a bright outlook. New points 
have opened up and thanksgiving it offered for the 
ministerial students, the branch Sunday schools, and 
the evangelistic preaching sponsored by the auxil- 
iary. Several congregations in this Ribeirao Preto 
field are looking forward to supporting a Brazilian 
pastor before many years. 


FRUCTAL 


The Fructal part of this field has five congrega- 
tions, mostly on farms, and it is the livest country 
work going. 

SAo SEBASTIAO DO PaARAISO 


This field with seven congregations was turned 
over to the presbytery of the Brazilian church, as 
It was ready for independence, although not too 
strong financially. The transfer was happily made 
and this encourages us in our expectations for the 
other fields in the future, since our aim is to prepare 
them for presbytery and then move on further. 


JABOTICABAL 


Five congregations compose this field and all are 
alive and going out to preach the gospel to those 
around them. This work promises much. 
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CARMO DO PARANAHYBA 


This field was under the direction of Rev. 
Antonio Carvalho (Brazilian), but has since been 
taken over by Mr. Sloop, with headquarters at 
Patos. The work is going well and the people are 
coéperating. The seven or more congregations with 
their preaching points are also doing good work in 
Sunday school and woman’s auxiliary. 


ARAGUARY 


This field is the largest, being considerably spread 
out. It has nine congregations, each with several 
preaching points in the country round about. The 
splendid woman’s auxiliary has 44 members, and 
they have been tireless in their visiting and in their 
Bible studies. They have been most generous in 
giving, and they sponsor a Charity League which 
looks after the poor of the congregation. This 
auxiliary joined the Uberlandia auxiliary in a fine 
group conference, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Hardie and Miss Marchant. The young people are 
well organized, with a membership of forty, and 
have done excellent work in their weekly meetings 
for Bible study, and by their plays and social pro- 
grams have attracted young men who otherwise 
would never have come to hear the gospel. 


Tue BisLtE ScHOoL FoR LAY WorKERS 


This is considered one of the most important parts 
of our work. Since we cannot hope for missionaries 
enough to answer all the calls, and the Brazilian 
ministers are not sufficient to man their own 
churches, our hope must lie in trained lay workers. 

In 1938 the Bible Institute opened with thirty 
students, men and women, representing Presby- 
terian, Independent Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Christian denominations. Since this is the only 
school of its kind in Brazil, we get students from 
everywhere. Preference, of course, is always given 
to students from our own fields. The majority of 
the students this year paid their own expenses, 
though some received help from the missionaries, 
and one couple was supported by a lady in the 
United States. 

Excellent work has been done by the students and 
there has been a steady demand for men evangelists. 
This year we could have placed seven more if we 
had had that many. The girls who have gone out 
have done good work and have shown most harten- 
ing results of their training. After two years of 
study they return to their home churches and work 
without pay, organizing, teaching, and in every way 
taking the lead. 

It is through the Bible Institutes and Conventions 
that we hope to take out to the women and girls 
of Brazil a little of the abundant life they so sorely 
need. Please pray for us and help us to go forward. 
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The Gospel on the Air 


Rev. P. FRANK PRICE HAS SENT US THE ACCOMPANYING 
picture with the Daily Program broadcast in China. 
In writing of this service Dr. Price says: “I have a 
regular engagement to speak on the Christian Radio 
Broadcast every Saturday evening at 8:30, and the 
subject is duly advertised in the local newspapers. 
Queen Esther (Mrs. Price) and I do team work on 
this. I work out and write out the discourse, and, 
after I speak an introductory work, she reads. She 
spends time in preparation for the reading, has an 
excellent radio voice, and good emphasis. We hear 
echoes not only within Shanghai but from inland 
places. Will you pray that this and other forms 
of work may be fruitful? 

In the picture those sitting, reading from left to 
right are: Rev. Frank Millican, Presbyterian, U.S.A., 
radio pioneer; Miss Sharp, Lester Hospital; Mrs. 
Chang, Presbyterian, U.S., worker; Dr. H. C. C. 
Hallock; three Presbyterian, U.S., missionaries—Dr. 
Lacy Little, Dr. P. F. Price, Mrs. P. F. Price; Miss 
Edith Spurling of the Missionary Home, and Dr. 
Joseph L. King, radio pioneer and Southern Presby- 
terian elder. 

Those standing are mostly city pastors. The large 
man in the center is Mr. Alfred T. Y. Chow, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Christian Endeavor Union. 

The picture was taken on the roof of the Chris- 


tian Literature Society building, nine stories high, 


in which the radio station is located in the seventh 
story. 


Shanghai Christian Broadcast AsSociation 
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7:45 A.M. 
8:00 A.M. 
8:30 A.M. 
8:35 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 
12:45 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 
5:30 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 


9:00 P.M. 


9:15 P.M. 


8:00 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
5:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 


DatLy ProGRAM 

Music 
Morning Watch (Chinese) 
Thought for the Day (English) 
Music 
Music 
News Items N. C. D. N. (English) 

Noonday Meditation (English) 
Noonday Meditation (Chinese) 
Music 
Children’s Hour and Music (Chinese) 
Bible Class (Chinese) 
Biography (Chinese) 
Medical Hour (Chinese) 
Gospel Service (Chinese) 
Sacred Concert 
Gospel Service (English) 
News Items N. C. D. N. (English) 
Gospel Service (International) 


SUNDAY PROGRAM 


Morning Watch (Chinese) 
X MH D Service (English) 
Evening Service (Chinese) 
Gospel Service (Chinese) 
Gospel Service (Cantonese) 
Evening Service (Chinese) 


X M H D Gospel Singers (English) 


Gospel Service (English) 
Russian Service and Music 
Station X MHD 


Shanghai Christian Broadcast Association 


760 KC. 395 Meters 


128 Museum Road, Shanghai, China 
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Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 


On regular furlough from Africa—Miss Caroline 
L. Miller. 

Emergency furlough from Africa—Rev. and Mrs. 
James L. Jackson, on account of Mrs. Jackson’s 
health. 

On regular furlough from Brazil—Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Wheelock. 

On regular furlough from Korea—Mrs. J. V. N. 
Talmage. 

DEPARTURES 

To China after extended furlough—Rev. and Mrs. 
E, H. Hamilton. 

To China from regular furlough—Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Russell Woods. 


NEW MISSIONARIES 
Miss May S. Schlich, was born in Shaffield, Alabama. 


After studying in the local schools, she received | 


her A.B. degree from Agnes Scott College, De- 


catur, Ga. She also did special work at the Uni- 


versity of Alabama. Miss Schlich is a new mission- 
ary and expects to do educational work in the 
East Brazil Mission. 

Rev. Glenn W. Murray, was born in San Antonio, 
Texas. After a course at Maryville College, he 
received his A.B. degree from the University of 
Texas and his B.D. degree from Austin Seminary. 
Mr. Murray expects to do evangelistic work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray are new missionaries who have 
been assigned to our work in Africa, in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Mrs. Glenn W. Murray, was before her marriage 
Miss Marcia Betty Nichols. She was born in San 
Antonio, Texas. After studying in the local 
schools she received her B.S. degree from the 
University of Texas. She expects to do evan- 
gelistic work. 

Rev. Charles C. Shafe was born in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. His early education was in the 7th A. & 
M. School. From the Teachers’ College of South 
Georgia he received his B.S. degree, and from 
Columbia Seminary his B.D. degree. Mr. Shafe 
expects to do educational work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shafe are new missionaries who have been assigned 
to our work in Africa, in the Belgian Congo. 

Mrs. Charles C. Shafe, was before her marriage, Miss 
Sara Price Caldwell. She was born in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Her early education was in the Yazoo 
High School. From Belhaven College she received 
her BS. degree, and took graduate work in Tulane 
University and the University of Alabama. She 
expects to do educational work. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Murray 


Mr. and Mrs. Shafe 


Miss Schlich Mr. McKinney 


Mr. Richmond McKinney, new missionary to Mex- 


ico. Mr. McKinney was born in Memphis, 
Tennessee. After attending the local schools, he 
received his A.B. degree from the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. From the Dallas Theologi- 
cal Seminary he received the degree of Th.B. Mr. 
McKinney is now in Mexico where he has been 
studying the language and was appointed on the 
field. He expects to do evangelistic work. 
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Highland Institution—An Open Door 


By YORK M. 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTION, FOUNDED IN 1908 BY DR. 
Edward O. Guerrant, is a boarding school for boys 
and girls of the Kentucky mountains. Its students 
come from a radius of seventy-five miles, asking for 
an opportunity to learn and a chance to earn their 
way. In serving these boys and girls, it is our 
privilege to offer them a complete elementary and 
a four-year, accredited high-school training. In 
addition to this academic instruction each student is 
required to take Bible study and attend regular 
Sunday school, church, mid-week prayer services, 
and young people’s programs. 

It is also the policy of Highland Institution that 
each student do some work. This work, we feel, is 
just as valuable a training as the academic work. 
According to John M. Brewer, “The purpose of all 
education is that students may learn to live better 
lives.” This is the primary aim of Highland—to 
train boys and girls to live better lives morally, 
socially, physically, and economically. 

To the dreamer, life’s a dream but to the boys 


*Mr. Y. M. Jackson is Superintendent of Highland Institution, 
Guerrant, Ky. 
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and girls at Highland, life is very real when the 
rising bell announces, all too early in the morning, 
that it’s time to “rise and shine.” ‘The rising bell had 
just rung when the “new” girl said, “I would have 
been in the cornfield long before now, if I were at 
home.” With only one boy in her family of several 
girls, she had worked side by side with him, and the 
sun, peeping over those Tennessee hills, had never 
looked down upon her in bed. Though “early to bed 
and early to the field” had been her motto durin 

the week, “early to bed and always at Sunday school 
and church” had been the Sunday motto at her 
home. The dream she had had when her Sunday- 
school teacher was telling her about Highland had 
at last come true, but that rising bell just wouldn’t 
ring, so she could arise and find what a church 
institution had to offer the boys and girls who came 
seeking to find. 


She did arise—but would she shine? Her face 
shone already, but no one perhaps would have 
guessed that her life was to shine more and more 
during the five or six years she was to stay at High- 
land. She never failed to take advantage of every 


Main school building at Highland 
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opportunity to develop herself mentally, socially, 
and most certainly spiritually. She played and 
worked with the boys and girls alike, from the best 
to the worst, the most attractive to the most unat- 
tractive, the smallest to the largest, because she knew 
this would help her when she realized her one 
ambition, that of going back to her own people and 
passing on to them what Highland had given her 
Leaving behind one of the best records a student 
ever made at the Institution, she went on for further 














Two 4-H Club boys proudly displaying cup won at state meet 
for their demonstration of landscaping the rural home with 
native shrubbery 


training. Now she writes most enthusiastically about 
her own Christian home, her Sunday school, and the 
other religious and social work she is doing for the 
boys and girls, men and women of her community. 
The life that was a challenge to the student body 
of her day is certainly a “Joan of Arc” as she carries 
the torch handed her at Highland to those of her 
isolated section. 

There was a time when we wondered whether or 
not our efforts were in vain, for the little boy who 
had come over the hill not many years since seemed 
to be at a standstill, and certainly was not making 
much progress. "Tis true, “It’s a long lane that has 
no turning,” and this boy had reached this point, 
and no one knew just which way he would turn. 
With a mind that was above the average, surely he 
would not let the things he had learned in Sunday 
school and church and the influence and advice of 
Christian leaders go unheeded. Advice had been 
given, and then there had been those talks with him 
which could not always be most pleasant, and still 
we had to wonder. One day, while talking with 
him, it was revealed that somewhere in the world 
there was that father who had deserted the family, 
and the mother with the five or six children had 
never heard from him again. For months, almost 
years, the boy had heard from none of his relatives, 
not even the mother who had sent him to Highland, 
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Flood waters at Highland, February, 1939. The waters had 

fallen about 5 feet when this picture of the dairy barn and 

corn crib was taken. The waters ruined some 20 to 25 tons of 
ensilage which was near the dairy barn 


and he felt that it did not matter whether he made 
good or not, because no one was interested and no- 
body cared. But someone did care and somebody 
was interested. Had not our beloved Church made 
the work at Highland possible for just such boys 
and girls? Without the interest and encouragement 
given by Christian friends and workers at Highland, 
this boy would not be making his way through col- 
lege today. He did make the right turn and realizes 
fully now his obligation to those who have given 
their lives in service to others, and is preparing 
himself for a life of usefulness. 

From over the way, came the girl at whom one 
could look and know that she had had very little 
home training. Perhaps this would not have been 
true had her mother not been taken from the home 
while she was yet small. She brought with her an 
older sister, but left behind, with an irresponsible 
and uninterested father, a number of younger sisters 
whom Highland could not take. She was not the 
problem type of student, but just didn’t seem to 
realize what it was all about. For the four years that 
she was here, the Home Economics teacher and her 
matron worked hand in hand, trying to convince her 
that if she was going to become a nurse she must 
learn to be neat and clean. Her awakening during 
her Senior year was so sudden that we wondered 
whether or not it would last. We saw the answer 
a few years ago when she returned for a visit to 
her Alma Mater. Those of us who had known her 
during her school days on the campus did not at 
first recognize the well-dressed, distinguished look- 
ing woman with all her dignity. The training in 
the hospital and the years of service afterwards had 
put the finishing touches to what the workers at 
Highland had started. 

These and many others have found open doors at 
Highland where they might enter and get the train- 
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ing and education not offered them in their own 
homes and communities. Today these doors are 
still open to ambitious and promising boys and girls 
of the mountains. Many of these mountain young 
people, not able to pay even the small fees for board, 
room, tuition, etc., would be deprived of these op- 
portunities but for scholarship funds provided by 
friends throughout the Church. Highland not only 
offers an academic education, but a practical one as 
well. No greater and no more needed education 
could be given than one that fits young people 
for life. 

Highland has something even greater to offer—the 
greatest Gift ever given to man, and Highland wills 


Rabun Gap—Na 


By J. K. 


As | LOOK OVER THE PAST THIRTY YEARS OF OUR WORK 
in the mountains, with all of the facts presented in 
the picture today, I am convinced that work in the 
mountains is like the Christian life as it is revealed to 
us in the New Testament—something that is never 
static, but always in the process of becoming. 

The most impressive thing about the Rabun Gap— 
Nacoochee School as it is today is not its now sixteen 
hundred acres, nor that it has what was described 
recently by a visiting college president as “the most 
beautiful site for an educational institution between 


*Rev. J. K. Coit, D.D., is Vice-President of Rabun Gap—Nacoo- 
chee School, Rabun Gap, Georgia. 


that no boy or girl should pass from its campus 
non-Christian. ‘lhrough the Sunday school, the 
church services, and other religious organizations, 
the daily life in the institution, and the course in 
Bible study, the challenge to know and accept this 
Gift is given to every student. 

That one can look at a man and pretty well judge 
what he is, may be true, but show me the man who 
can look at one of these boys and girls and tell me 
what he or she may some day become. Who knows 
what the future holds or what a life may unfold? 
That is why Highland strives and craves to give its 
opportunities to the most worthy and needy boys 
and girls of eastern Kentucky. : 


coochee School 


the North and South Poles.” It is not the amount 
of its accumulated endowment, nor the fact that it 
has no debt. No, not any of these, nor all of them 
together. The most impressive thing about the 
Rabun Gap—Nacoochee School is the open door of 
opportunity which it presents for a unique and sat- 
isfying service to those who need it most. 

The following excerpts from themes of high- 
school students express what the school has meant to 
many of our young people. A fifteen-year-old boy 
from the extreme western part of North Carolina, 
who lives on a creek up which one has to walk for 
miles before his home may be reached, the roadway 
being in the creek much of the way, writes: 


High-school Graduates, Class of 1938 
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“| am glad to say someone is sacrificing their lives for 
poor boys and girls to get an education and teach them more 
about the Bible in their daily lives.” 


A fifteen-year-old-girl, whose home is literally 
down in a mountain gorge, writes this: 


“The reason I came to this school is this: I was seeking a 
better opportunity and place to get a good education. This 
school is a wonder compared to the little cold, one-room 
building which I have attended for nearly six years. This 
school has many great advantages over the school at home. 
Just think of walking nearly three miles in winter and sum- 
mer. Sometimes there was no fire, and we had to carry our 
water about a quarter of a mile. There are only a few 
steps to walk here, water is piped into the buildings, and 
we have good electric lights. The buildings are always 
warm, and one thing which is very much appreciated is 
that they are fire-proof. Not many schools have Bible 
taught in them. Just think, there is no other school where 
you can work your way through. This school not only 
teaches you about the books and history of the past, but it 
shows us what a great part manual labor has in life, and 
teaches us to love our fellow man. Not many are lucky 
enough to have a school in the heart of the beautiful moun- 
tains of north Georgia like we have here at Rabun Gap— 
Nacoochee School.” 


A member of the high-school Bible class writes 
what her study of the Bible has meant to her: 


“My Bible study this year has unfolded to me something 
I have always thought about since I have been in high 
school. I have learned of the creation of the whole uni- 
verse and man. I have learned of the entrance of sin into 
the world, and of the awfulness of sin. I do not say I did 
not know right from wrong before this course, but I do say 
that my Bible study has helped me to know more about 
the right way. My Bible study has also caused me to read 
the Bible more than I ever did, and to understand the ways 
of God more clearly. My Bible course this year has meant 
more to me than all the rest of my subjects combined.” 


The other day the housemother in our girl’s dor- 
mitory called me, asking for help in an emergency. 
One of her attractive nineteen-year-old girls needed 
to be taken to the doctor. By way of beginning 
conversation as we drove away, I asked, “Jane, 
which of your studies do you like best?” Instantly 
and with enthusiasm she replied, “Why, my favorite 
study is Bible under Miss Clayton.” 

The following poem gives you a glimpse into the 
heart of one little modest mountain maiden. To us 


who know her, it is very evident that heaven has 
bestowed upon her the gift of song. 


THE KINGDOM 
Somewhere I’ve heard of a Kingdom, 
A city with mansions so bright, 
Where there is no need of the sunshine 


For THE KING is all of the light. 


They tell me how this King did suffer 
That all men might be free; 

They say this King came to rescue 
Poor needy creatures like me. 


Oh, could it be that He loves me, 

Me, with my sin and disgrace? 
Oh, can it be that in some way 

I may find in that Kingdom a place? 


Yes, I am sure that He can and does save me 
If I will but trust in His love; 

If I am but faithful and loyal 
I’ve a place in that Kingdom above. 


I’m so glad that I’ve learned how to trust Him, 
I know that He has set me free; 

I now believe that sweet story 
My Saviour has died for me. 


Oh, tell me again of His promise, 
That soon He is coming for me, 

For I long for that day of rejoicing 
When all the redeemed shall be free. 


Yes, I have a place in His Kingdom, 
A place that will never decay, 
And I know He’s waiting to welcome 
Me, into His Kingdom some day. 
¥* - Es 
“Here then we have our greatest national peril, 
that the supreme task of this generation may fall be- 
tween Church and State and be ignored by both. 
“The Church may say, ‘Education is no longer in 
our hands’: the State may say, ‘On all religious sub- 
jects we must be silent.’ Thus millions will grow 
up—yes, are actually growing up in America today, 
without any attention being given to their spiritual 
nurture. It is time, therefore, high time for Church 
and State to learn how to codperate, as army and 
navy codperate in defense of our common country.” 
—PRESIDENT FAUNCE. 
The Rabun Gap—Nacoochee School is an honest 
effort on the part of several groups to coéperate. 





EXHIBIT OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture of the Home Missions Council will have an exhibit of church archi- 
tecture at Montreat during the General Assembly. E. M. Conover, Director of the Bureau, will be at Montreat for interviews 
with any who may be concerned with church building or improvement projects. It would be well to write in advance for 
blanks to be used in describing local needs so that helpful material may be brought for the interview. Address Room 61, 


297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Education at Banner Elk 


By A STAFF MEMBER* 


A 5¢ bounty on snake heads is offered to the boys at Grandfather Home. Here they are 
admiring a snake caught while at work in the fields 


Here AT BANNER ELK IT IS BELIEVED THAT NOW, 
more than ever before, the mountain region of the 
South presents a great opportunity and is a chal- 
lenge to those working “in the mountains, of the 
mountains, and for the mountains,” to contribute 
to the development of leadership for the future. 


History 

Since its beginning in 1897 as a small mountain 
mission, the work at Banner Elk has grown stead- 
ily, always with the aim of meeting real needs. 
Lees-McRae College, Grace Hospital, and Grand- 
father Home for Children, each with a separate 
work to do yet closely coérdinated, now fill a 
place of recognized leadership in teaching, healing, 
and sheltering. 

When the Rev. Edgar Tufts came to Banner Elk 
as a missionary of the Presbyterian Church in 1897, 
his first step was to found a church. The college 
was begun as a day school to supplement the limited 
public schools of that time. In 1909, Grace Hospital 
was begun in a small frame building. In those days, 


*The Edgar Tufts Memorial Association is located at Banner Elk, 
N. C. 
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Dr. W. C. Tate, now chief 
of staff, rode horseback over 
the mountain trails to visit 
patients. The orphanage was 
founded in 1914. 


Present Standing 


Lees-McRae College be- 
came a fully accredited 
Junior College in 1929, and 
now has an enrollment of 
more than 250 students. Each 
year it has been possible to 
admit a larger number of stu- 
dents and to present greater 
opportunities. The faculty of 
the college is, in academic 
qualifications and experience, 
well qualified, and we believe 
it second to none in Junior 
College circles of the South. 

At Grandfather Orphan- 
age, more than 85 children, 
ranging in age from baby- 
hood to late adolescence, are 
cared for. In spite of inade- 
quacy in equipment, the work of the orphanage has 
always been rated very high. The plant is gradually 
being enlarged. The staff of orphanage workers 1s 
competent and has a deep interest and devotion for 
the work of the home. Life for the orphanage fam- 
ily is happy and homelike. ’ 

Grace Hospital is now a sixty-bed institution, 
serving more than nine mountain counties. Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Tate are three physicians and a 
splendid staff. There are at present twenty-one 
nurses enrolled in the nurses’ training school, which 
is fully accredited. There is no one to question the 
good that is being done in both corrective and pre- 
ventive medicine. A course for the training of med- 
ical secretaries was added this year to meet an 
increasing demand for this type of worker in hos- 
pital offices and offices of private practitioners. 


The Work Program 


The work plan at Lees-McRae has always been 
an outstanding feature of the college program. We 
consider it important because of the experience 
which it offers the student, and because it makes a 
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Work in the Lees-McRae woodshop—articles made here are sold in the gift shop during the summer months and are used 
to furnish the stone dormitories of the college. 


college education obtainable at a low cost. The total 
expense for attending Lees-McRae for one year is 
approximately $250. A limited number of students 
proven worthy of responsibility may further reduce 
this by actual work. With the purpose of providing 
a work opportunity for students, the dormitories of 
Lees-McRae are operated in summer as Pinnacle Inn. 
Guests from many parts of the country have found 
Banner Elk an ideal vacation spot. By working at 
the Inn, almost one third of the students may further 
reduce their expenses. 


Expansion 


Lees-McRae can report great material progress 
during the past two years, yet we know that the 
real progress lies not in the material things such as 
new buildings and equipment, but in the more effi- 
cient work and effective results they make possible. 

In the fall of 1936 a development program to raise 
$1,500,000 to equip and endow the three depart- 
ments was launched. The first building contributed 
under the program was a stone cottage for Grand- 
father Home. This cottage, now in use for the 
younger children, is the first wing of the proposed 
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administration building, a second wing of which has 
now been provided and is under construction. A 
gymnasium for Lees-McRae was completed last 
year. The gymnasium provides a center for the 
athletic and physical education program, and for 
recreation. 

A cottage housing plan for boys was approved by 
the trustees two years ago. Under this plan, young 
men students are to live in small, self-governed 
dormitory units. These cottages will serve a dual 
purpose, being convertible during the vacation 
months as summer homes, the rentals from which 
will be used to further reduce expenses at Lees- 
McRae. Two cottages have been added this year, 
each accommodating twenty boys. 

Two new faculty homes have been built during 
the past year. All buildings are of native stone, 
which insures permanency and is in harmony with 
the mountain setting. 

The college library received a Carnegie grant of 
$3,000 last year. This was spent for basic ref- 
erence books and for bringing the library up to date. 
Lees-McRae now has one of the best libraries among 
Junior Colleges of the state. The library serves not 
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only the college but the little children of the or- 
| phanage and of the community, as well as many 
| other residents of this section. 


The Future 


Speaking at the dedication service for the new 
buildings last October, one of our trustees said: 
“The confidence of the friends who provided these 
buildings is well placed. Operating under a charter 
from the State of North Carolina, incorporated for 


























the purpose of teaching, healing, and sheltering the 
youth of this area, the Edgar Tufts Memorial Asso- 
ciation is now a million-dollar enterprise, her funds 
adequately secured, and her permanency as certain 
as that of Christian faith.” 


The future holds a great opportunity. Growth 
and progress must continue. We have work to do, 
responsibility to accept, and a challenge ever before 
us. 



















EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO THE SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
established this institution for the benefit of worthy 
and ambitious youths who might not otherwise have 
proper opportunity for the development of their 
talents. This is not a long period of time, so far as 
lives of institutions are concerned, but it is a long 
time in the life of any individual, especially one 
who was young eighteen years ago. So sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable us to begin to gauge the 
value of the work done here. 

The mind of one who has been connected with 
| the work during this whole period will go back over 
the years and recall the names and faces of the first 
boys and girls who attended the school, and interest 
will quicken as one follows their lives and work 
down through the years that have passed. 

There were just three students resident in the 

| dormitory the first year. One was a boy and the 

other two were girls. The boy became a high-school 

superintendent, and now holds a responsible posi- 

tion with the government. One of the girls is living 

| with her husband and children on a farm some five 

miles away. The other is also married, and is teach- 

ing in the local school, after having finished here 

and graduated from Arkansas College. She teaches 
in the Sunday school. 

As the eye goes down the list of graduates and 
former students, one is reminded how rapidly people 
scatter in these days of easy transit. Here is the name 
of a boy who was sent to us by a woman’s society. 
He was unusually hard to control, being filled with 
a spirit of mischief. Time and again some in au- 
thority thought that he must be sent away, but pa- 
tience prevailed, and he finally was graduated. That 
was a long time ago. Just recently a letter came 
from him, after several years of silence. He wanted 





























































































































































































*Rev. John T. Barr, D.D., is Principal of Caddo Valley Academy, 
and Home Mission pastor, Norman, Arkansas. 
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Caddo Valley Academy 


By JOHN T. BARR* 


his church letter. He is in a Pacific coast state, is 
married, has his own business, and is an active 
worker in one of the local Presbyterian churches. 
Those hours of anxiety and forbearance were not 
wasted. 

Here is the name of a man who is teaching school 
in a needy community in Oklahoma, and who is 
giving the people religious as well as secular instruc- 
tion. He is a tower of righteousness wherever he is. 
One boy died in the strength of young manhood 
while a student in Arkansas College. Another one is 
a fine Christian character, being an officer and a real 
pillar in the church. 

Most of the girls of the older classes are married, 
naturally. Many of them are active in church work, 
here and elsewhere. Some have become nurses. 
They carry with them, wherever they go, the mem- 
ories of the training they have received, and impart 
to their children the principles which were incul- 
cated by the church, working through this school. 
Some of these we see every day; some are removed 
to distant places. All of them have their places in our 
memories and affections, and we in theirs. But most 
of all we urge them to remember always Christ and 
the Church, to whom they are doubly indebted. 

Since this article was begun, two letters have 
come from “old boys.” One of them enclosed a 
check and told of past failures and successes, with 
ambitions and hopes for the future. The other says, 
“I realize through everyday experiences now just 
what I did get out of my days there.” There is also 
this heartening sentence, “If you will send me some 
tithe envelopes I will tithe every month.” This 
boy is in the army aviation corps. The letter closes 
with, “From one of your boys who intends to make 
up for his mistakes and prove himself worthy of 
what you have done for him.” 

It would be impossible to tell the results of the 
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sowing of the seed of the Word in the hearts of 
many hundreds of youths. Not only is the effect 
felt throughout the mountains of this immediate 
section, but it extends to distant places, even out of 
eur own land. 

We have with us now a boy who lived in an 
isolated mountain community. He had been inside 
a church only twice before coming here. He had 
been here only twenty-three days when he made a 
profession of his faith in Christ and united with the 
church. 

It might be well to close this article by referring 
to one of the first students. This boy applied for a 


scholarship soon after the work was begun. As 
soon as one was available, he was notified, and left 
the little sawmill shack where he was living to come 
to the dormitory. For six years he grew in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man. Now 
he is teaching school, and is an honored and useful 
citizen of his community. His wife and little girl 
join with him in their appreciation of what was done 
for him. 


Will you not pray for each of the young lives en- 
rolled in our school today, and for us, that we may 
guide them in the true and living Way? 


Student Summer Service 


THE NAME “STUDENT SUMMER SERVICE” IS RELA- 
tively new in the work of the Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief. As the name 
indicates, it consists in service rendered through the 
local church, by students home for vacation. 

Of course, this in itself is not a new thing. For 
vears churches have occasionally been putting stu- 
dents to work in the church school and in other 
ways. One factor in the development of the first 
Vacation Church Schools was the availability of 
college students as helpers. 

Nevertheless, our churches in general have never 
promoted this work as a matter of course and on 
a large scale. Some, perhaps, would think of it 
vaguely as “something nice for a big church with 
lots of students.” Few have recognized it as an 
integral part of Christian Education. Others may 
have admitted the value to the church of such serv- 
ice by selected students, while failing to realize its 
vital importance to the spiritual growth of every 
student—“Use them or lose them.” 


Does Ir Work? 


“But,” one may ask skeptically, “has it been tried? 
Can you get college students to do church work in 
the summer? Do they really like itP Do they do 
good work?” 

Yes, to all those questions. 

For the past three summers the Committee of 
Christian Education has enrolled selected churches 
in each synod in the project of putting their stu- 
dents to work during vacation. The reports they 
return in the autumn are uniformly encouraging. 
Frequently, to be sure, they are a bit disappointed 
in the amount of work they have accomplished. 
But all agree that the idea is worth while; they are 
delighted with their success, though limited; and 
they plan for a better start next year. 
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Last year for the first time the Calendar of Work 
for the Auxiliary Secretary of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief carried the suggestion: “Urge 
church to use college students during vacation in 
some form of service.” The “Best One” calendar 
from each presbyterial reached the Louisville office; 
of these, nearly all answered in the affirmative. 

“Their interest seemed greater than the summer 
before,” reported one church. Others have the 
following to say: 

“The responsibility placed on these students in- 
creased their interest in church work.” 

“They did well everything they attempted, and 
they seemed to get joy out of doing it.” 

“It was an inspiration to our young people to 
have these students take such interest and be so help- 
ful this summer.” 


Wuat Dip Tuey Do? 


Over and over again we find certain forms of 
service reported; we can give specific mention of 
only a few of these cases. Time and space would 
fail us to tell of all the young men and women who— 

Worked in Vacation Church Schools, both in the 
home church and in outposts. 

Sang in choirs; played piano, violin, organ. 

Ushered, or helped receive the offering. 

Did typing and office work for the church. 

Helped in Young People’s Organization. 

Were delegates to Young People’s Conference. 

Taught classes in the various departments of the 
church school. 

Furnished transportation: drove Sunday-school 
bus; took delegates to Young People’s Conference; 
chauffeur for special committee. 

Did social-service visiting. 

Took part in auxiliary programs. 
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Conducted prayer meeting. 
Had a part in the church worship service. 


MAKING THE CONTACT 


Opportunities for service should be arranged well 
in advance, and the young people themselves con- 
tacted even before they return home. One Secre- 
tary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
reported: “I wrote personal letters to all returning 
college students, urging them to participate in 
church activities during the summer.” (Atlanta, 
Ga.; Druid Hills Church.) And another: “Wrote 
to several of our college students, asking them to 
write letters telling what they thought (1) the 
church could do for her students; and (2) what 
students could do for the church.” (Cuero, Texas.) 


SHortT- TERM SERVICE 


Since these services are performed for the benefit 
not merely of the church but of the student as 
well, it is desirable to enlist as many as possible for 
short terms, rather than overload a few good- 
natured folks. One minister, sending in a rather 
brief account of activities, apologetically raised a 
question: 

“We are finding this difficulty here with our 
college students in the summer: So many of them 
go away for the summer months. I wonder if that 
is true generally?” 

If it is any consolation to him, that situation is 
general. Perhaps our next great forward step will 
be to see that our young men and women are 
enlisted for service in the church, wherever they 
may go. Meanwhile, we must use our utmost skill 
to see that they have some connection with the 
work of the home church, even for a short period. 
As one pastor wrote us last year: 

“One boy was at home only one Sunday while 
I was there. On that Sunday I used him to assist in 
receiving the offering. He enjoyed it, I believe.” 

A director makes this helpful suggestion for 
tying up summer work along with the church: 

“Two girls, who were to be away all summer at 
a Girl Scout camp, and so could not be used locally, 
spent some time at the church before going, work- 
ing with the young people’s worker on programs 
that they might give at camp.” (Knoxville, Tenn., 
First Church.) 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE RECORDS 


We quote below actual reports sent in to us last 
fall by churches which were enrolled in the Sum- 
mer Service projects: 

“I tried to use my college boys in some way at 
all of my morning services during the summer. 
Sometimes they read the Scripture. At other times 
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they prayed. And at other times they ushered. | 
am particularly proud of one morning worshi 
service when I was out of my pulpit and our church 
was the host of a guest preacher. One of my college 
boys had complete charge of the entire worshi 
service. The reports are marvelous—there wasn’t a 
flaw in the service.” (Brewton, Ala.) 

“Sunday, July 3, a special communion service was 
held at the morning service. All returned college 
students were given a special invitation by tele- 
phone to attend this service. Two returned college 
students acted as telephone committee. Attendance 
good.” (Pine Bluff, Ark.; First Church.) 

“One of the most delightful evening services of 
the summer in our church was a College Night 
program conducted by students of our church who 
had attended our denominational schools during the 
past year. We had representatives from Centre, 
Flora Macdonald, Mary Baldwin, and Davidson. 
Each student gave a cross section of life on his 
campus, with a special emphasis on the religious 
activities during the year. This service accomplished 
the following results: Gave interesting information 
about our denominational schools; interested pros- 
pective college students in our schools; and gave 
the adults of the church a higher estimate of our 
Church schools.” (Hazard, Ky.) 

“Our students helped in many ways last summer. 
Perhaps the most outstanding thing that they did 
was to help arrange and present a special service for 
the church. We had a fellowship supper for the 
Young People, and then put on the church service. 
They helped prepare and serve the supper, helped 
train a special choir for the service, and took parts 
on the program. This was an outstandingly fine 
service and gave an opportunity for more of the 
students to work together than any other phase 
of their summer service.” (Raleigh, N. C.; First 
Church.) 

“One girl studied pipe organ for five weeks with 
a view to using her training later in church music.” 
(Atlanta, Ga.; Ormewood Park Church.) 

“The pastor is business manager of the Presbytery 
Senior Conference. A number of our students were 
sent to the Conference to assist him in various ways. 
The pastor conducts his own summer camp for 
Intermediates; eight of our young people were 
employed as leaders, dining-room assistants, etc.” 
(Lake City, Fla.) 

Are you of the rural church thinking that all this 
is beyond you? Then listen to this service record: 
“Indian young people come across with their end 
of the work. We are rural and a bit different in our 
customs from the city churches, and this makes the 
reports appear blank. Indian young people are 
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working better than ever before. St. Matthew is a 
fullblood Choctaw Indian church. We have no col- 
lege students, but a number of our young people go 
away to boarding schools and it is these young peo- 
ple who help us in summer. Picnics, swims, Vacation 
Church School, caring for the sick, digging graves 
for the dead, fencing the church cemetery, cutting 
wood for the widows: these are a few of the activi- 
ties of St. Matthew in which our boys from boarding 
schools have participated.” (Broken Bow, Okla.) 

Summer provides opportunities for interdenomina- 
tional codperation: “The most outstanding accom- 
plishment of the summer work among the young 
people was the joint vesper services held with the 
young people of a Methodist church. A good 
number of students were engaged in building the 
programs which were made suitable to both groups.” 
(Greenville, S. C.; First Church.) 

Perhaps your young teachers think that they of 
all people are entitled to a summer vacation; yet they 
must not be allowed to drop entirely out of the 
work of the home church: “Some of these who 
helped are teachers who have been away, but have 
always been used as soon as they returned, and are 
splendid helpers at home and in synod’s work. We 
feel that it is most important to use them as soon as 
they return home.” (Shawnee, Okla.) 


This account of an outpost school is a clear-cut 
illustration of the two-fold value of Student Sum- 
mer Service—“It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes”’—“Our outstanding piece of work for: 
the summer was a vacation church school held at a 
home-mission church in a cotton-mill section. There 
were three departments. The superintendents of 
these departments were college students, and most 
of the helpers also were college students (five of our 
helpers were high-school boys and girls). The total 
enrollment of the school was 88, and it was held 
over a period of two weeks. We feel that this is 
one of the finest projects ever undertaken by our 
young people, and we cannot estimate the amount 
of good that was done. Only a few days ago two 
mothers reported that the school had meant more 
to their children than anything they had ever at- 
tended. However, we feel that even more was 
accomplished with our young people than with the 
folk in the mission church. Their whole attitude 
toward the school—their sense of responsibility, 
their executive ability, their ability to ‘see it 
through,’ and their general spiritual approach—were 
outstanding. Our pastor said that nothing in young 
people’s work had ever thrilled him as much as this 
project, undertaken and completed.” (Charlotte, 
N. C.; Myers Park Church.) 





Pen Sketches 


THEN: A HUMBLE MOUNTAIN HOME IN WHICH ABIDE 
a father, mother, son, and daughter, dependent for a 
livelihood upon a few steep, rocky acres. Modern 
comforts and conveniences, none. Books and period- 
icals, only a very limited number. Clothing, not 
pretty nor attractive—just serviceable. Hard work, 
more than enough. The girl attends the small, one- 
teacher community school, but, because of ill health, 
goes no further with her education. The boy enters 
Stuart Robinson School at the beginning of his 
freshman year and, by the labor of his hands, earns 
his entire way through high school. Here his en- 
vironment is oh, so different! His mental horizon 
widens from day to day. His spiritual life deepens 
through contact with consecrated Christian teachers 
and attendance at Bible classes, Sunday school, young 
people’s society, and church services. Ambition 
beckons, and, when high-school days are over, he 
goes to one of our state teachers’ colleges. 

Now: this young man holds a degree, is happily 
married to a fine young woman whom he met at 


*Miss Crafton is a member of the faculty at Stuart Robinson 
School, Blackey, Ky. 
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By JENNIE LEE CRAFTON* 


college, lives in an attractive little cottage with many 
modern conveniences, holds a responsible teaching 
position, and takes an active part in the work of the 
Presbyterian church of which he is a member. 

* * * 


Then: a large family in a tiny home on one of the 
numerous creeks which sparkle their way between 
the high Cumberland Hills. There is a small 
country school in the neighborhood, and an old- 
fashioned mountain church, but no Sunday school 
nor young people’s organization of any kind. On 
completing the eighth grade in this poorly-equipped 
little school, one of the boys decides that he wants 
to come to Stuart Robinson School, several miles 
down the road, applies for a place in the boys’ 
dormitory, and is accepted. Never having attended 
Sunday school before, he hardly knows what to 
think of it, and, like so many people of the old 
mountain families, feels rather dubious about this 
(to him) new-fangled thing. However, as the Sun- 
days go by and the lessons are made more and more 
interesting, he begins to “sit up and take notice,” 
and before a great while is really sharing in the re- 
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Handwork from the Home Industries Department at Stuart 
Robinson School 


ligious work of the school. And, best of all, he gives 
his heart to the Saviour, and becomes an earnest 
Christian. Like the boy in the first picture, he, too, 
finds his way to college after graduation from 
Stuart Robinson School, and completes his course 
there. 

Now: the boy, grown to manhood, is a teacher in 
one of the best schools in his native county. He 
still holds the lofty ideals and standards of his early 
youth, and is implanting them in the hearts of the 
girls and boys under his tutelage. 

* * * 

1 am going to let this girl draw her own picture: 
“Looking back over the years since I entered Stuart 
Robinson as a day student, I can see how I have 
been helped spiritually, physically, and mentally. 


Ht 








When I came into the dormitory, I not only met 
and associated with the girls, but learned how to 
live with folks of every kind. I learned, too, that | 
had a part to play in the making of my school. 
Honesty, thoroughness, and promptness were the 
standards by which we worked. Honesty could be 
practiced in every phase of life, but especially in 
the schoolroom. I learned that it was far better to 
fail than to cheat. Thoroughness was essential in 
classroom and daily work, whether in the kitchen, 
dining-room, or elsewhere. Promptness was neces- 
sary for all. ‘Be on time, and keep things going 
smoothly’ was my motto. I found I had a task be- 
fore me if I was to be the person who could stand 
up straight and say, ‘Stuart Robinson, my school!’ 
“My work was mostly in the dining-room. First, 
I worked under other girls, and then was placed in 
charge of the dining-room. There I learned to keep 
tables clean, neat, properly set, and the dining-room 
as a whole attractive. Then, too, I learned how to 
work with other girls—to see that their work was 
thorough, and to keep them in a good humor. 
“In all these ways we were only striving to live 
the principles of our Master, and to do our best with 
our earthly tasks. I am trying now to do my part in 
helping advance His kingdom. I have learned to 
speak for Him in the young people’s meetings, and 
for two years taught the primary class in one of our 


outpost Sunday schools.” 
* * *& 


These are only an exceedingly small proportion 
of the many whose lives have been brightened by 
Stuart Robinson School, whose thoughts have been 
turned to higher and holier things, and whose hearts 
have been surrendered to the King of kings. 








Our School in the Ozark Mountains 


By R. M. 


A FEW DAYS AGO I STOPPED BY TO VISIT A LITTLE 
hunchback. He has a watch-repair department, and 
his name is proudly displayed in his own skilled 
writing on the face of his jeweler’s clock. I said, 
“Fred, how are you getting along?” He looked up 
with a smile and said, “I have never had a day when 
there was not more to do than I could do.” 

That happy, contented smile took us back to the 
day when this young man came to the School of 
the Ozarks from a very poor home, having noth- 
ing to offer but a desire to secure an education. 
Then followed his struggle to get through a watch- 


*Dr. Good is President of the School of the Ozarks, Point Look- 
out, Missouri. 
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repair training school, and finally the little loan 
that enabled him to go into business. The young 
man is a fine Christian, has ambition and ability to 
make an honest living. 

A few days ago we met two very lovely young 
people in Arizona. They were happily employed 
and making good. We thought back to the day 
when they came to the School of the Ozarks from 
one of the most humble homes in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, a humble little shack with no comforts. There 
was never a dollar to spare in the home. 

We met a group of about twenty boys and girls 
in Los Angeles, California. One of the boys is gen- 
eral superintendent of one of the largest fire insur- 
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ance companies in the Middle West. Another is 
secretary to a movie producer. One is a carpenter, 
working on one of the large buildings being erected 
at the University of California. Still another is an 
engineer in one of the large hospitals in Los Angeles. 
And another is a welder for a large aeroplane fac- 
tory. Another is working for one of the great elec- 
tric companies of the West. Our thoughts went 
back over the years to the time these boys and girls, 
now grown men and women, had come to the 
School of the Ozarks. They were without a dollar 
in the world, but were eager and ambitious to make 
something of their lives. 

A few days ago, as we journeyed far into the in- 
terior of the Ozarks Hills, we met a farmer. Farther 
along the journey was a schoolteacher. Here and 
there we saw many others, living out in their home 
communities some of the principles and ideals they 
had learned at the School of the Ozarks. 

A young man, who is an expert welder and has 
made as much as nineteen dollars a day, came back 
recently and worked two weeks without pay help- 
ing to put up a steel water tank at the school. Four 
fine boys have come from this family to the School 
of the Ozarks. Two of them have been referred to 
above as a carpenter and a welder in California. The 
other young man is also a splendid mechanic and is 
working his way through the university. These 
boys have never had a dollar to offer for their edu- 
cation but have given willingly of the labor of 
their hands. 

Last week a group of young people from the 
school went Harrison, Arkansas, to present a pro- 
gram before the Rotary Club. Here is part of a 
letter that has come from the secretary of this 
group: . 

“At our meeting yesterday noon we had a most delightful 
program under the direction of your Mr. Carter. This letter 
is intended to convey to you the appreciation of our Board 
of Directors and the membership of our club, not only for 
the program yesterday but for the splendid work that is 
being done by your school. 

“We were entertained and inspired by the lovely singing 
the young ladies did, and one of your girls made us one of 
the best Rotary talks that we have heard in a long time, 


using as the basis of her remarks the Rotary Code of Ethics, 
and developing her idea around the work as it is done in 
your school. 

It is a matter of considerable pride to us, and at the same 
time increases our responsibility as Rotarians, to see and hear 
these fine young people imbued with the knowledge of the 
principles of the Christian religion and an actual working 
knowledge of the Golden Rule, as they come to us, sing- 
ing and talking about the finest things in life. Please convey 
to your entire student body our appreciation of them, as 
well as those who came, because we know all the rest there 
are doing just the same kind of work.” 


Recently Dr. William Crowe conducted a series 
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of services at the School of the Ozarks. Over thirty 
young men and young women, most of them in 
their teens or early twenties, came forward and 
made a public profession of their faith in Christ. 
Twenty-two of them were baptised and united with 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Just recently 15,000 cans of grapefruit and grape- 
fruit juice have been canned by a happy, singing 
group of boys and girls. The foreman of the fac- 
tory is a high-school student, and the young lady 
who served as chaperon and director is a graduate 
of last year’s class. The young man who teaches 
Manual Arts at the school and has full charge of 
the canning factory is a graduate of the school. 

What are paying investments? We have seen ac- 
cumulations of a lifetime swept away in a moment’s 
time. Many investments, gilt-edged a few years ago, 
are of little value today. What of the investments 
placed in humanity—the sowing of seeds in the 
lives of boys and girls, giving them a Christian train- 
ing? Bread cast upon the waters returns to bless the 
giver—witness the incidents cited above which are 
but a few of a great number of similar experiences. 

The Ozarks are filled with eager, bright, ambitious 
boys and girls. Many of these young people come 
from families of eight, ten, fifteen children, living 
often thirty miles or more from a railroad or high 
school. They are eagerly awaiting their turn, as 
one little girl so ably expressed it in a poem she 
wrote and which we quote below. 


EAGERLY WAITING 


Sometimes I grow impatient, 

Just waiting for my turn; 

I don’t want to wait for lessons, 
Precious lessons I must learn! 


I want to “launch into battle,” 
To take my place in life, 

To meet the coming conflicts, 
To be in the midst of strife! 


But no, I must be patient, 

For God’s not ready for me- 
He'll tell me when He’s ready— 
When I shall worthy be. 


So I’m ever eagerly waiting 

For my own call to come 

But till then I must be busy, 

Just learning my lessons at home. 


Opportunities for these boys and girls are made 
possible through the day by day investments of 
Christian folk, in whose hearts the Lord places an 
urge to help. The School of the Ozarks would be 
completely helpless and could not continue were 
it not for these gifts from people in the ordinary 
walks of life. Your prayers and interest are essen- 
tial to this service we seek to render. 















































































































































































Have You Read 


The Church and Education? 


The Church and Education, by Dr. Henry H. 
Sweets, the study book of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States for the present year, is the 
product of the mind and heart of one who has given 
over a third of a century to work in Christian Edu- 
cation and to the study of its problems, and who 
has had a close association with many of the world’s 
leading educators. Thus the facts presented and the 
ideas emphasized are not the result of abstract 
reasoning, but have behind them the knowledge 
gathered from personal firsthand contact. Dr. 
Sweets writes, therefore, with a careful pen but out 
of an overflowing heart. 

The book contains a message that the Church 
needs. It should be read thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully by every member of the church. It should be 
carefully studied by pastors, parents, church officers, 
church-school teachers, and others who have an 
Opportunity to exert an influence upon youth. 
The Church and Education is more than another 
book on the subject of education. It is a stirring 
challenge to Christian action. 

Wiuuiam T. McE:roy, D.D., 


Editor of the Christian Observer, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Serious-minded men and women will welcome 
with open hearts a new book from the pen of Dr. 
Henry H. Sweets, entitled The Church and Educa- 
tion. Dr. Sweets has had a unique opportunity for 
a firsthand study of the educational problem as it is 
related to the Southern Presbyterian Church. For 





thirty-five years he has been the Executive Secretar 
of the Assembly’s Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion, and during that time he has had a vital contact 
with all of the educational endeavors of our 
denomination. His position has brought him in con- 
tact also with like efforts in our sister Churches and 
has led him to a thorough study of American educa- 
tion, whether supported by the Church, the State, 
or independent foundations. 

This book is the fruit of wide reading, deep 
thought, and years of patient conferences and con- 
versations on this vital subject. Every chapter in it 
is of importance and value, but in the fourth and 
fifth chapters, when he comes most definitely and 
practically to consider the place which religion must 
play in our educational program, he presents facts 
and conclusions which are of the utmost importance 
to any one who desires to see our present civiliza- 
tion conserved, and the fruits of Christianity spread 
abroad throughout the world. 

This book will not only prove a source of fresh 
and unfailing information for those who will be 
called upon to consider, to speak, and to act upon 
educational questions in this present emergency, but 
will be an inspiration and a help to all who are 
vitally concerned with the permanency of our 
democratic institutions and of the Church of Christ 
as a factor in American life and in the spread of 
the Kingdom throughout the world. 

Ben R. Lacy, Jr., D.D., President, 


Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





““WHAT SEPARATES US FROM THE TOTALITARIAN RE- 
gimes is our belief that man does not belong to the 
state ... But if we are to be clear about what that 
really means, we must say also what it is that man 
does belong to. 

“There are, perhaps, many different ways of say- 
ing it. But there is no better way of saying it than 
to say it as the authors of our liberties were accus- 
tomed to say it. They said that man belonged to his 
Creator, and that since he was, therefore, an im- 
mortal soul, he possessed inalienable rights as a per- 
son which no power on earth had the right to 
violate. 
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The Forgotten Foundation 


“The decay of decency in the modern age, the 
rebellion against law and good faith, the treatment 
of human beings as things, as the mere instruments 
of power and ambition, is without a doubt the con: 
sequence of the decay of the belief in man as some- 
thing more than an animal animated by highly con- 
ditioned reflexes and chemical reactions. For, unless 
man is something more than that, he has no rights 
that anyone is bound to respect, and there are no 
limitations upon his conduct which he is bound to 
obey. 

“This is the forgotten foundation of democracy 
in the only sense in which democracy is truly valid 
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and of liberty in the only sense in which it can 
hope to endure. The liberties we talk about de- 
fending today were established by men who took 
their conception of man from the great central re- 
ligious tradition of Western civilization, and the 
liberties we inherit can almost certainly not survive 
the abandonment of that tradition. And so perhaps 


the ordeal through which mankind is passing may 
be necessary. For it may be the only way in which 
modern men can recover the faith by which free 
and civilized people must live.” 


By Wa ter LippMANN in New York Herald- 
Tribune. Reprinted by permission. 





Enlisting the Aid of Ministers 
In a Vacation Church School Program 


By JAMES A. JONES* 


WHILE THE FIRST PROBLEM THAT ONE CONFRONTS IN 
assuring the success of any program is the problem 
of education regarding the merits of an enterprise, 
the work of the vacation church school is so well 
and favorably known that this educational phase of 
the task is rather minimized. It is generally agreed 
that the vacation school is an able instrument, and 
also gives opportunity and encouragement for an 
enlightened Christian life. 

This being true, the problem of enlisting the aid 
of ministers in a presbytery for a vacation church 
school program is more or less mechanical. The 
Committee on Religious Education for Granville 
Presbytery presents the whole of the vacation 
church school program at a stated meeting not 
later than April. This is rather elaborately done, and 
it is customary to secure a speaker or speakers to 
revive the interest in this type of work. Having laid 
the groundwork of establishing a presbyterial con- 
sciousness in the venture, the next step is by per- 
sonal correspondence in every case and personal 
contact in some cases, to encourage the minister 
to make use of the assistance that the presbytery 
makes available to the majority of the churches 
within its bounds. The problem confronted here is 
the problem of arranging dates that are satisfac- 
tory. It is usually true that every church wants its 
school as soon after the close of the public schools 
as it can possibly be arranged. But by presenting 
the problem that the administrator of such a task 
is responsible for, the ministers come to the realiza- 
tion that they cannot all be satisfied with respect to 
the dates. But in every instance the presbytery 
makes an effort to conform as nearly as possible 
with the desires of the local church in the matter 
of the time of holding the school. This personal 
contact with the local churches cannot be over- 
emphasized. It establishes a bond of union between 
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the committee of the presbytery and the church 
itself, and it enables the committee to suggest fre- 
quently the type of work that would be most ad- 
vantageous to a local group. 

Another aspect of the program of vacation 
church schools that is of great value in enlisting 
ministerial aid is the securing of voluntary workers 
who will assist in executing a school within the 
local congregation. The ministers immediately 
recognize the value that accrues to them in train- 
ing Christian leadership, and if training schools for 
vacation church school work can be conducted for 
one-day periods in various parts of the presbytery, 
the ministers are more than apt to revive their in- 
terest in this effective program. 


Probably one of the outstanding factors that ap- 
peals to ministers is the check-up that is made after 
the school is held’in the local church. The director 
of the school, if this director has worked under the 
presbytery’s committee, makes a report to the chair- 
man of this committee on the conditions observed in 
the local congregation with respect to the young 
teachers available for work in the church school, 
the members of the vacation church school who 
could be encouraged and guided into church mem- 
bership, and the general spiritual tenor of the con- 
gregation as observed by an outsider. A copy of 
this report is sent to the minister in the local 
church, and, on the basis of the report itself, the 
minister can secure teachers for his church school, 
he can enlarge his list of prospective members, fre- 
quently some of them not related at all to his 
church, and he is given the benefit of an opinion 
respecting the general tenor of his congregation. 
The two phases of the program that we have found 
most acceptable for our own ministers is getting the 
united voice of the presbytery on the vital impor- 
tance of the work, and this means securing not 


(Continued on page 239) 




































































Summer Conferences 


The Mississippi Conferences 


THE 32ND ANNUAL SERIES OF CONFERENCES CON- 
ducted by the Synod of Mississippi will open at 
Belhaven College on Friday, June 9, and close Wed- 
nesday, June 28. 

The first of the series will be the 15th Annual 
Pioneer Conference. Rev. J. C. Stewart, Belzoni, 
Mississippi, assisted by Rev. R. I. Long, Water 
Valley, Mississippi, will be in charge as director. 

The Senior and Fellowship Conferences will con- 
vene on Thursday, June 15, with separate programs 
for class and groups instruction but will come to- 
gether for worship programs, for vesper and inspira- 
tional hours. These conferences are under the 
diection of Colonel J. W. Kennedy, President of 
Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, Missis- 
sippi, assisted by Mrs. G. R. Sipe, Mississippi State 
College, and Mrs. R. E. Farr, Jackson, Mississippi, 
as chief counselors. 

An Adult Bible Conference, and an Auxiliary 
Training School, also a School of Sacred Music, will 
convene on Thursday, June 22, and close Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 28. The three latter confer- 
ences will have distinct programs, combined for 
inspirational, social, and fellowship programs. Splen- 
did faculties have been secured for the School of 






Massanetta Springs 


THE EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF THE MASSANETTA 
Springs Conferences will open on June 15 and close 
on August 27, 1939. In addition to the six Presby- 
terian conferences, the Methodists, Lutherans and 
Baptists each conduct conferences at Massanetta 
Springs. 

It was estimated that about 80,000 people attended 
the conferences last season, and more than that 
number are expected this summer. A significant 
feature is that 3,500 young people attend the con- 
ferences for a period of a week, hundreds of whom 
each year find themselves and dedicate their lives 
to the Master. 

Improvements are being made on the grounds and 
buildings at Massanetta Springs this year. An addi- 
tion is being erected to the auditorium which will 
almost double the seating capacity and provide ten 
commodious classrooms. 
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Sacred Music, for the Adult Bible Conference, and 
for the Auxiliary Training School. 


The Training School will be under the direction 
of Mrs. F. B. Gammage, president of Mississippi 
Synodical, who will be assisted by Mrs. Myrtle G. 
Hicks, Jackson, and Mrs. W. J. Caldwell, Yazoo 
City, members ‘of the Executive Committee of the 
Synodical. 


Belhaven College, with Dr. G. T. Gillespie, Presi- 
dent, will be host to each conference. Mr. R. L. 
Landis, Director of Religious Education, will be in 
charge of the series, assisted by Rev. W. A. Hall, 
Hon. Stokes V. Robertson, members of the Con- 
ference Committee of the Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Conference Series of Mississippi was organ- 
ized in Crystal Springs, in 1908, with a program 
for all age groups. Later divisions were made for 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, and the 
Young People’s Conferences. After a few years the 
Young People’s Conferences were divided into 
Pioneer, Senior, and Fellowship groups. The latest 
division was that of the School of Sacred Music, 
which will be the 3rd annual School. 


Conference, Virginia 


Plans are being made for an outstanding program. 
It has been the aim of Massanetta to secure outstand- 
ing people in the Protestant world as principal 
speakers. A few names of those secured and invited 
for the Bible Conference will be interesting. Among 
those engaged are Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. Bernard 
C. Clausen, Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Dr. F. Crossley 
Morgan, Dr. Wm. Evans, Rev. Gipsy Smith, Jr. 
Others who have been invited are Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, Dr. A. Herbert Gray, of London, and Dr. 
Paul H. Vieth. 

Massanetta Springs has had a marvelous history 
and growth. Among the factors in this development 
are the following: 

First: Massanetta has a beautiful setting, located 
as it is in the historic Valley of Virginia, between 
the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains, 1600 feet 
above sea level, making it an ideal summer resort. 
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The Shenandoah Valley is noted for its beautiful 
scenic driveways in all directions, the famous under- 
round caverns which are visited by thousands of 
people from all parts of the world, the historic points 
of interest in the surrounding country. Massanetta 
Springs is only fifteen miles from the Skyline 
Drive, the wonder motor road in the clouds atop 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Second: Massanetta Springs has created a beau- 
tiful Christian atmosphere. It is located in the quiet 
of the country, yet is only four miles from Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. The entire staff is selected with the 
greatest care and trained to render unselfish service. 
The spacious corridors of the hotel furnish a meet- 
ing place for all guests and visitors, and it is like 
one big Christian family. The plant consists of a 
large hotel, thirty cottages, large health-giving 
spring bubbling up from the, heart of the earth, one 
of the most attractive swimming pools in the Valley, 
filled with fresh, sparkling, blue-green spring water, 
tennis courts, and a campus of 150 acres, part of 
which is a grove of native oaks. 

Third: Massanetta Springs has hitched herself to 
a star and secures outstanding teachers, speakers, 


and singers for the various conferences. The pro- 
gram has won for Massanetta a national reputation. 
The dates of the Conferences for 1939 are as 
follows: ; 
Christian Endeavor Convention 
Pioneer Camp 
Presbyterian Young People’s 
Conference 
Methodist Young People’s 
Conference 
Baptist Young People’s 
Conference 
School of Sacred Music 
Sacred Music Festival 
Elders and Deacons Conference 
Auxiliary Training School 
Lutheran Church Workers’ 
Conference 
Baptist Assembly 
Bible Conference and School for 
Pastors August 14-27 
Information concerning the Conferences may be 
secured by writing to Wm. E. Hudson, Box 684, 
Staunton, Virginia. 


June 15-18 
June 19-25 


June 26-July 2 
July 3-9 


10-16 


17-2 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


20-21 
22-23 
24-30 


July 31-Aug. 6 
August 7-13 


The Louisiana Conferences 


THE SERIES OF CONFERENCES HELD EACH SUMMER AT 
beautiful Silliman College is a feature of the program 
of Religious Education the value of which can 
hardly be over-estimated. There is a place in the 
series for every one over the age of three. All the 
conferences are doing excellent work. With their 
intensive programs, they give perhaps the greatest 
training for leadership in the shortest time limit of 
any institution of the churches. One father who 
was a Sunday-school superintendent said, “My 
daughter got more inspirational value in one Pioneer 
Camp than she got during the year in Sunday 
school.” Another superintendent of a large Sunday 
school said, “Most of my teachers have come up 
through the Young People’s Conferences.” 


THE 1939 CONFERENCES 

Synodical Training School, June 19-29, Mrs. R. M. 
Chapman, Director. 
Faculty: 

Miss Lucille DuBose, Missions. 

Mrs. S. H. Askew, Personal Witnessing. 

Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, Adult Education. 

Rev. F. B. Gear, D. D. Bible. 

Leadership Training-Laboratory School, June 
13-19, Rev. I. O. Alexander, Dean. 
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Faculty: 


Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields, teacher in Children’s 
Division and supervisor of Laboratory School, as- 
sisted by Mrs. W. F. O’Kelley and Mrs. Robt. M. 
McGehee in the Primary and Junior departments 
respectively, and a Beginner teacher to be selected; 
Miss Mabel Hovey, Worship; Rev. F. B. Gear, D.D., 
Bible (My Christian Beliefs). Children, ages 4-12, 
will be entered in the laboratory school. 

The faculties and counselors of the following 
conferences have not been announced yet. 


The Fellowship Conference (ages 18-24), June 
20-27, Rev. J. M. Gregory, Director. 

The Senior Conference (ages 15-17), July 6, Rev. 
A. C. Ray, Director. 


The Pioneer Camp (ages 12-14), Rev. C. G. 
McClure, Director. 


Synod’s Committee of Religious Education, whose 
chairman, Dr. W. F. O’Kelley, has been a prime 
mover in the conferences, supports the conferences 
and selects directors. Louisiana’s Regional Director, 
Rev. Robt. M. McGehee, codperates with all the 
directors and looks after the business and financial 
affairs. 























Westminster Encampment, Kerrville, Texas 


THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AGO THE FIRST CONFERENCE WAS 
held at Westminster Encampment in the heart of 
the hills, Kerrville, Texas. The first program of ten 
days was held in a tent, and those attending were 
sheltered in tents. But the conferences for the thirty- 
fourth year will be held in the commodious Robbins 
Memorial Auditorium, which is constructed of 
native rock, and seats more than a thousand. There 
are also four additional assembly halls. Classrooms 
and dormitories of the near-by Schreiner Institute 
are used especially during the Synodical Young 
People’s Conference. With the registered delegates 
(ages 15% to 24), faculty, and leaders, approxi- 
mately 700 were in attendance last year, and as many 
or more are expected this year. The dates and some 
of the teachers and speakers for the summer con- 
fernces of 1939 are: 


Young People’s Conference, June 6-1 
g ’ 


Faculty: Reverends W. M. Elliott of Atlanta, Ga., 
E. M. Munroe, E. W. McLaurin, S. L. Joekel, G. W. 
Crofoot, M. MarYosip, R. Matthew Lynn, Jas. F. 
Hardie, C. T. Wharton, F. C. Brown, H. Wade 
DuBose, C. Darby Fulton of Nashville, Tenn., Thos. 
W. Currie, C. L. King, W. Chas. Malloy, Wm. F. 
Pruitt, Bob Jones, R. A. Deison, D. A. Sharpe, 
R. Gage Lloyd, Cochrane Penick, Mrs. L. C. Majors, 
Mrs. Ruth Parks, Miss Kate Payne Owens, Miss 
Orene Mcllwain of Richmond, Va., Miss Mary 
Louise Green. Special Services: Evening addresses 
by Dr. W. M. Elliott of Atlanta. Sunday Hilltop 


service by Dr. H. W. DuBose. Sunday morning 
preaching by Dr. Darby Fulton of Nashville. 
Young People’s Sunday school under Dr. W. M. 
Elliott. Adult Sunday school under Rev. G. W. 
Crofoot. Recreation will be directed by Jack Lewis, 
Athletics by Rev. David Stitt and Miss Linda 
Wharton. 


Intermediate Conference for Western Texas 
Presbytery, June 19-24 
Miss Kate Payne Owens, director. 


Bible Conference, Sunday School Workers, and 
Laboratory School, July 9-21 


Some of the speakers are: Reverends Thos. W. 
Currie, S. L. Joekel, R. Gage Lloyd, Walker B. 
Healy, H. Wade DuBose, Robert E. Speer of New 
York City, F. Crossley Morgan of Augusta, Ga., 
Mrs. L. C. Majors, Rev. Gus. C. Cravens, Mr. W. E. 
Price of Charlotte, N. C. 

Woman’s Conference, August 9-16.—The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Dr. E. D. Grant of Richmond, 
Va. 

Hill Country Camp Meeting with Dr. P. B. Hill, 
August 17-20.—Tentative dates. 

Retreat for College Students and Older Young 
People, September 4-8. 

All indications are for a large attendance at the 


conferences and a great many reservations for cot- 
tages for the entire season. 

Mr. Garland H. Lang, Kerrville, Texas, Business 
Manager. 


Rural Life Sunday 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


RurAL Lire SUNDAY THIS YEAR CELEBRATES A DOUBLE 
anniversary. The Rural Renaissance began with the 
report of the Roosevelt Country Life Commission, 
which was presented to Congress in 1909. It was 
five years later that the first appropriation was made 
for the Agricultural Extension Service. There soon 
followed the organization of the American Country 
Life Association. This year, therefore, is the thirtieth 
anniversary. 

It was in 1929 that Rural Life Sunday was first 
observed in a general way in America. It was at the 
suggestion of the International Association of Agri- 
cultural Missions, and according to plans adopted 


*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension. 
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by the Home Missions Council, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and many other 
religious bodies. 

Rural Life Sunday, as observed by most of the 
churches, falls on the fifth Sunday after Easter, but, 
because of Foreign Mission Day in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., on the first Sunday of May, Mother’s 
Day on the second Sunday in May, and, as com- 
mencement Sunday for most of the public schools, 
which comes the latter part of May, our Church has 
adopted the third Sunday in May, which this year 
falls on May 21. 

How shall Rural Life Sunday be observed? The 
usual way is to set aside the Sunday morning hour 
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for a worship service and sermon or address that is 
centered about the spiritual realities of rural life. 
This custom is now widespread. Sometimes spiri- 
tually minded agricultural leaders are invited as 
guest speakers. Local agricultural societies, such as 
the 4-H, Future Farmers, Farm Bureau, and Grange 
are happy to cooperate, not only in attending but in 
taking part in such an observance. City churches 
may invite town and country pastors to speak on 
an appropriate theme. 

One pastor ‘has sponsored a simultaneous Rural 
Life Sunday observance in twenty churches, fol- 
lowed by a Rural Life dinner and program in which 
all participated. Pageants, plays, forums, or formal 
services may also be arranged for the evening. The 
particular form of service to be arranged will depend 
upon local needs and conditions. But the importance 
of each church making some recognition of the 
day cannot be overemphasized. 

Sample programs for the observance of the day 
may be secured by writing to the Department of 
Country Church and Sunday School Extension, 8 
North Sixth Street, Richmond, Virginia. If large 
numbers of the program are desired, they may be 
secured by writing to the Home Missions Council, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in his address 
presenting the report of the Country Life Com- 


mission, said: “No nation has ever achieved 
permanent greatness unless this greatness was based 
on the well-being of the great farmer class, the 
men who live on the soil; for it is upon their wel- 
fare, material and moral, that the welfare of the 
rest of the nation ultimately rests.” 

Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, who was a member of 
that Commission, in one of his books says: “The 
tendency to make farming merely a business, and 
to talk about it only in commercial terms, is one 
of the most dangerous attitudes of this our glorious 
day.” 

The following prayer is appropriate in observing 
the celebration, whether in city, town, or country 
church: : r 

“Q God, heavenly Father, we beseech Thee to 
grant to us and all the leaders, members, and or- 
ganizations of thy church, a vision of the fields 
white unto the harvest in the country districts of 
America. Increase in us a desire to minister to 
those living on farm and ranch, in little town and 
open country, and so guide us by Thy Spirit that 
we may harvest the souls committed to our care in 
love and power and understanding; through Him 
who said of old, ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest. In the name of Thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 





Association of Directors of Religious Education 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF DI- 
rectors of Religious Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., will be held at Montreat July 21-24. 
This Association includes all local church directors, 
presbyteries’ directors, and regional directors. At 
present there are one hundred and forty-eight on 
roll. 

This past summer there were over sixty present 
for the meeting; this year we are planning for over 
seventy-five, and we hope the number will reach 
one hundred. 

Montreat is one of the most beautiful and most 
restful places in the world, a place where one may 
really see and know God in the great outdoor 
world. It is a place where we may meet together 
and have our souls uplifted by fellowship with a 
great band of Christian workers who are ever work- 
ing to advance the cause of Christ; it is a place for 
us who have problems to be solved, and we all do; 
it is a place where we may share with each other 
our successes and failures; it is a place where we 
may renew our friendships. 
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The program is now in the making and will in- 
clude such interesting and helpful discussions as: 
“Building the Total Program,” “Dramatics and 
Religious Education,” “The Use of Pictures in 
Religious Education,” “Music in Religious Educa- 
tion,” “Recreation,” “Church School Literature,” 
“A Director’s Time,” Local Problems (such as 
Workers’ Conferences, Parent Education, the 
Fellowship Group, the Pioneers, Young Adults in 
the Church, Departmental Conferences, Social 
Problems, and others). These discussions will be 


led by widely-experienced persons. 


The World Fellowship Building will be the head- 
quarters of the Association meeting. At the close 
of this conference, the directors of Religious Edu- 
cation will have the privilege of attending the 
Leadership Training School which follows im- 
mediately. 


ANNE MatTHEws Jones, President, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
































































































































































... PLANNING AND WORKING... 











May Calendar 


May Emphasis: Foreign Missions. 
Sunday, May 7, Children’s Foreign Missions Day. 
Write Foreign Mission Committee for suggestions and 
materials. 
Sunday, May 14, Mother’s Day. 
Sunday, May 21, Special Prayer for the Assembly. 
Sunday, May 21, Rural Life Sunday. 
Get information from Country Church Department, 
Richmond, Va. 
Thursday, May 25, our General Assembly con- 
venes at 7:30 P. M. at Montreat, N. C. 


The Women 


THE AUXILIARY CALENDAR FOR MAY 


THE BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE 


The thoughts of the women of the Church are centered 
in May around the Birthday Objective. This year our gift 
is to go to the Girls’ Homes in Africa. There are five of 
them—one at each of our five principal mission stations. 
These Homes were built by the 1931 Birthday Gift, and our 
offering this year will go to enlarge their usefulness. Each 
of the five Homes is large enough to care for as many as 
one hundred girls, but funds are not available to make it 
possible for such a number to come to the Homes. Our 
gift for this year is to be used for that purpose, thus train- 
ing for definite service, in the course of years, hundreds of 
girls who will give themselves to winning souls for Christ 
in the Congo. It is a very definite piece of evangelistic work, 
the influence of which cannot be estimated. Our invest- 
ment this year is to be in human lives—lives which are to 
be spent in the Master’s service in a land where only Christ 
can lift the degradation of womanhood. 

Our Gift is to be invested in an endowment to be desig- 
nated as the Edmiston-Fearing Memorial Fund, in honor of 
two of our pioneer Negro missionaries to Africa, the story of 
whose lives are included in the book Glorious Living. It is 
fitting that a fund, bearing the name of two such distin- 
guished heroines of the Cross, should make possible through 
the years the training of young girls who will thus be en- 
abled to bear faithful witness unto the Saviour to whom 
Miss Fearing and Mrs. Edmiston bore such a clear testi- 
mony in the heart of the Congo. 

Read, in this issue of the Survey, the very interesting 
articles: “Birthday Gifts at Work in Africa,” “Girls and 
Women’s Work in the Congo Mission Field,” and “Choosing 
Life Mates in the Congo.” Do these messages not make 
YOU wish to have a share in making our 1939 Gift a large 
one? 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


The topic for the Circle Round Table is “Christ or 
Caesar.” Every woman should read this article before going 
to the circle meeting, and thus be ready to have a part in 
what should be a most interesting discussion. Helps for 
conducting the discussion are sent to all subscribers to 
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June emphasis is on Home Missions. 


of the Church 






Looking Ahead 


Make definite plans for any Daily Vacation School 


in June or early July. 


Write Richmond Committee for particular suggestions 
as to methods and materials. 


Plan to have the adult and young people’s groups in 
your church properly represented at summer con- 
ferences. 

Inform the membership of your church as to im- 
portant actions of the Assembly. 





circle program literature. If you have been asked to lead 
the discussion for May and your circle does not subscribe 
to the program helps for the year, be sure to order the 
May material from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
sending 10 cents to cover cost. 

“The Girls’ Homes in Africa,” is the topic suggested for 
use by any who may wish to substitute it for the one on 
“Christ or Caesar.” The helps for a program on that 


topic are also included in the circle program material for 
May. 


Books Worth Reading. 


In connection with the discussion of the topic, “Christ or 
Caesar,” the Committee on Woman’s Work gives the fol- 
lowing list of books as helpful source material, with the 
hone that hundreds of women will read one or more of 
them. Some auxiliaries may wish to add all of them to the 
church library, and to make an effort to get them read by 
the men of the church; also the young people. In a recent 
issue of a well-known magazine, the English literary critic, 
Huxley, made the statement that much of our reading today 
is “pointless.” It is to help the women of the Church in 
the reading of books that will give food for thought that 
the “Suggested Source Material” * is listed with the program 
topics in the Year Book. 

“Christ or Caesar,” Hugh Black. $2.00. 

“Ten Authorities Other Than God.” E. F. Ouellette. Uni- 

versity Christian Council. 15¢. 

“The Choice Before Us,” Stanley Jones. $1.50. 

“Nationalism, Man’s Other Religion,” Shillito. $1.50. 

“None Other Gods,” Visser ’t Hooft. $1.00. 

“Thy Kingdom Come—But Not Now,” Slattery. $1.50. 

“Christ and the World Today,” Doughty. 3o0¢. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 


Miss Virginia Gray, the daughter of Mrs. Robert R. 
Gray, President of the Auxiliary of the Synod of West Vir- 
ginia, has written for the Auxiliary the program for the 
Birthday meeting. Miss Gray writes from firsthand knowl- 
edge, for she spent one term in Africa as a teacher of the 
missionary children. The program is most instructive, and 


*Order books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
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small 
meet! 
Offer 
take 


“not 
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gift, 
then 


Let 


is one that can be presented most effectively by either the 
small or the large auxiliary. Be sure to attend the Birthday 
meeting of your auxiliary, and go with your Birthday 
Offering. Some years ago it was suggested that each woman 
take as many pennies as she is years old; or if she prefers 
“not to tell,” why take a dollar. If the objective is one that 
particularly appeals to you and you wish to make a larger 
gift, that will serve on and on through this endowment, 
then make it as large as you like! 


SPECIAL PETITIONS FOR PRAYER 


Let us include in our praying this month the following 
petitions: 
That God will increase our faith so that we may have 
greater power with which to carry forward His work. 


That God's richest blessing may rest upon the General 
Assembly of our Church in its annual session, which 
opens on the evening of May 25 in Montreat, N. C. 


That the men, women, and young people of God’s own 
choice may be sent as representatives to summer con- 
ferences and training schools. 


That the grace of God may sustain Christians in the 
persecutions of our day, and make the wrath of men to 
praise our Lord. 


That wherever Christians may be found their witness to 
Christ may be so challenging that others may be led into 
the Way of Life, and souls be added unto the Church 
daily. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


2—Miss Margaret Sells, China. 

2—Mrs. S. J. Sloop, Brazil. 

2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China. 

2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil. 

4—Miss Elizabeth Talbot, China. 

5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil. 

8—Rev. A. R. Craig, China. 

8—Miss Lucy Fletcher, China. 

g—Mrs. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

g—Mrs. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 

11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico. 

13—Mrs. Mark Poole, Africa. 

14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil. 

14—Mrs. Russell Woods, China. 

15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

18—Rev. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (retired in 
U. S.). Home address, 203 N. 14th St., 
Hopewell, Va. 

19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

19—Mrs. Kate B. Cowan, Brazil (retired in 
in U.S.). Address 707 Clay St., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 

19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea. 

19—Mrs. W. C. Porter, Brazil (retired on the 
field). 

19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico. 

19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea. 


z20—Mrs. R. C. Morrow, Mexico. 

20—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 

20—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan. 

22—Rev. Bruce R. Cumming, Korea. 

22—Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Japan (retired in 
U.S.). Address, Gainesville, Ala. 

23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea. 

23—Mrs. W. B. Harrison, Korea (retired in 
U.S.) Address, Davidson, N. C. 

24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa. 

27—Rev. C. C. Shafe, Africa. 

28—Dr. John H. Reed, China. 

28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa. 

29—Rev. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 

30—Dr. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (retired in 
U. S.). Address, care Miss Mary Cald- 
well, Scottsdale, Ga. 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea. 

July 3:—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, China. 

Eprror’s Note: A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signa- 
ture only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages 
of this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address 


will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 
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Enlisting the Aid of Ministers, etc. 


(Continued from page 233) 
only the ministerial coéperation but also the co- 
Operation of the lay members of the presbytery. 
The second element that we believe to be of untold 
value in enlisting the aid of our local pastors is 
personal contact with them, and the manifestation 
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on the part of the committee of the presbytery, of 
a genuine and personal interest in their problems. 
Along this line we have attempted to secure the 
wise and sincere coéperation of our ministers in 
executing the vacation church school work within 
our own presbytery. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
banga, Kabinda, Lomami District, 
Congo Beige, Africa, via Cape Town.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 

*King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! 8S. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. big” J., Ur. 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
*DeLand, Mr. and 7 L. a 
*McC utchen, Mrs. L. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena MR. N.). 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 


Kasha, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa 


Congo Belge, Africa.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Lubondai, 1924. 
(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tHannah, Miss Alice H. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 
*Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 
Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. Ts Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mboi, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 


Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L. (c) 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 

Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 

Studying in Belgium 
(Address, care Société Generale d’Expor- 
tation, Van Santen & Van Den Broeck, 

& 20 Rue des Recollets, 

Antwerp, Belgium.) 

Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 

Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
Formiga, 1938 
(Address: Formiga, i. de Minas, Brazil.) 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 





Lavras, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
B razil. ) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Boyle, Mr. John. 

Ca:houn, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Alice G. 
Maxwe!l, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn. 
Schlich, M'ss May 8. 

*Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
*Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 


(Address, Tres Coragoes, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 


(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. 8. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza, 1937. 


(Address, Caixa Postal 375, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard. 


Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Araguary, 1926. 


(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Patos, 1938. 


(Address, Patos, Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Ribeiraio Preto. 
(Address, Rua Gariba!di 100, Ribeirio 
Preto, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
# Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 





Uberlandia, 1932. 


(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


*Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Little, Rev. and Mrs. L. L. 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and *Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N. a 
Minter, Rey. and Mrs. John P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
*Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 

kiang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and *Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 

(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.). 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. B. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


China.) 





Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B.C, 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
og earn. — Ku., China.) 
ontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. ieee 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Joesphine U. 
Yates, "Rev. and Mrs. O. F, 


Sutsien, 1893. 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China. 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Gieser, Dr. and ae Kenneth. 
Johnston, Miss 
Junkin, Rev. he | Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
*Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgz ¥! ‘ 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
 aeagy 4 Miss Lina E. 
*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R.., Sr. 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
McCown, Miss Mary 
Oliver, Miss Cassio I Lee (R. N.). 
Sells, Miss Margaret. 

Talbot, Rev. A. A. 

Woods, Dr. oan Mrs. J. B., Sr. 
Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss a 

*Fraser, Miss Guss 

*Mosley, Dr. and in. Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Fowning. 


(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
Chinkiang, China.) 


Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


McIlwaine, Rev. W. A 
*Myers, Rev. and Mires H.W. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
*Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 


Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smythe, Rev. and Sg L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, "Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Munroe, ‘Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 


Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 
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Kunsan, 1896. 
Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asi: 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette 
*Greene, Miss Willie B 
lralmage, Rev. and Mrs. John | 
Woods Miss Elizabeth B R.N 


foyohashi, 1890. 
\ddress, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Lardner W 


Moore, Rev. and Mr 
rokushima, 1889. 


Address, Tokush ma, Japan 


‘Bryan, R and Mrs. Harry H 
Hassell, R and Mrs. A. P 
Lumpk Miss Estelle 


Kwangju, 1904. 
Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene 

*Brand, Mrs. Louis C 

Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. Kk 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. | 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N 


lokyo Language School 
Address, Tokyo, Japan.) 
lavlor Miss Charlotte A 


Okasaki, 1890. 
Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
rawford Rev and Mrs. Vernon A 


KOREAN MISSION. 


Chunju, 1896. 

Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
‘Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K 
Bover, Rev. and Mrs. E. T 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
*Kestler, Miss E. E (R. N.). 
‘Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A 
‘Winn, Rev. 8. D 
‘Winn, Miss Emily 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


“Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
*“McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

*Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8 


‘Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
‘Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 

Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan and Chosen require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
sunee, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Soonchun, 1913 Morelia, 1919. 


Address, Soonchu ( ( \s \ddres Morelia, Michoacan 
Biggar, Miss Meta ] Mexicx 
*Crane, Miss Janet Cienueien Tak ane 

Hewson, Miss Geor R R my “+ oe LJ 
*Miller, Miss Lou se Patt , 
“eet “ye d,M I ye (R.N 
toger D d Mr 1M ane 
Southall: te ee Bive*) ; Chilpancingo, 1921. 

| er, Re nd Mr JK ir pancingo, Guerrer 
Will Miss Aurine M 
W Dr i Mrs. R. M M \ J 

- ] ime 


Seoul (Union Work 
d Mrs. W. M 


Mor N Cuer 
Me 
Pyengyang (Union Work . I ; 
* > ! 
Crane, Rev nd Mr is R Ry WA 
> . 
MEXICO MISSION Patzcuaro, 1931 
\ddr« Patzeuaro, Michoacar 
ji Mexi 
Toluca, 1919 : R iM HI 
Address, Hidalgo 13, To stad tdi 
do Mexi 
: leloloapan, 1937. 
Gray, Miss Katherine ¢ Addr reloloapan, Guerrer 
Mexico 
Zitacuaro, 1919 Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr 
Address, Zitacuaro, Mic! . 
Mexico Brownsville, Texas. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. ( 11'S. E. Elizabeth Street 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N Mvers. Mr. and Mrs. Z. \ 
Commercial papers 5 cents each for e first 10 ounce ind | cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or frac n > ounces 
Registration fee, consult il pos 
PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China Japan, Korea and Mexico, address t tation direct 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post 
Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postage 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere for 

over 50 years have had confidence in Wards 
Missionary Unit as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equipment of 
high quality. 


SECRETARIES and PURCHASING 

AGENTS of Foreign Missions find that our 
free catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, 
and our special quantity prices, enable them 
to save money for their stations. 


MISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 

lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies, and similar material from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago. U.S.A. 




















The Assembly's Home Mission Council 
Continued from page 198) 
the support of its pastoral charges within its bounds which 


shall not be below necessary 
according to circumstance and conditions. To this end, 


living expenses, eraduated 


fields should be stimulated to assume an increasing propor- 
tion of self-support, and presbyteries should so group de- 
pendent congregations into fields as to make self-support 
more easily attained. Any tendency to pauperize fields by 
carrying for them the burden of support which they could 
and should carry for themselves is to be avoided. 

“All fields receiving aid for sustentation are expected to 
assume each year an increasing proportion of self-support, 
thus releasing more and more funds for new and advance 
work in the presbyteries and in the \ssembly.” 


We venture the opinion that should the Assem- 
bly’s Home Mission Council do nothing more than 
to cooperate with the presby teries and synods in 
the attaining of such a desirable goal, it will justify 
its existence. 

From these brief excerpts, it will be clearly seen 
that the tasks which have been assigned the Home 
Mission Council are not insignificant. Fidelity to 
such tasks and success in their accomplishment will 
require much time, energy, prayer, and the fullest 
cooperation on the part of home-mission workers, 
presby teries, synods, and, indeed, of the entire Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is a challenge to high service. 
Efficient service will result in abundant fruitage. 


























CHILDREN’S DAY 
FOREIGN MISSION PRUGRAM 





THY KINGDOM COME 
IN ALL THE WORLD 


Through Your Gifts You May Help Win 


Youth Around the World to Christ 
7” ue" me 


zifts rry B. Hee reasurer Box S5U Nas ville, Te snnessee 











